There's  one  way  to  reach 

SUN  SPOTS 


IT'S  SCENIC... 
IT'S  RESTFUL... 

ITS  LOW  IN  COST... 


..or  SNOW  SPORTS 


DON'T  just  envy  people  who  bask  in  Southern  sun 
.  .  .  join  'em!  The  pleasant  habit  of  taking  a  Winter 
vacation  isn't  the  problem  it  used  to  be. 

Greyhound  reaches  just  about  every  Winter  resort  center 
worth  visiting,  by  direct  routes  through  some  of  the 
world's  finest  scenery. 

These  areas  include  the  whole  State  of  Florida,  and  a  wide 
sunshine  belt  stretching  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  through 
the  bright  Southwestern  country,  into  golden  California 
and  all  the  Pacific  Coast. 

They  also  include  the  best  snow  resorts  and  ski  slopes 
of  New  England,  Eastern  and  Great  Lakes  states,  and  the 
vast  Northwest. 

It  doesn't  cost  much,  going  Greyhound  .  .  .  less  than  any 
other  kind  of  transportation.  Get  aboard  a  well-warmed, 
well-ventilated  Greyhound  coach  .  .  .  and  see  for  yourself. 


IT'S 


GBEYHOUND 


FIRST  CLASS  SHIPS  .  . .  FIRST  CLASS  SERVICE 


For  over  thirty  years  Mooremack  has  been  a  name  of  consequence  in  the  world  of 
shipping  .  .  .  today,  more  than  ever,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  South  America,  Scandinavia  and  Continental  Europe  Moore-McCormack 
ships  represent  the  newest,  most  modern  and  most  efficient  in  transportation. 


AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINE 

U.  S.  East  Coast  to  South  America 


PACIFIC  REPUBLICS  LINE 

U.  S.  Pacific  Coast  to  South  America 


rom  Pearl  Harbor  to 
V-J  Day.,  Moore  -  Mr  Cor  mack 
Lines  operated  more 
than  150  ships,  lost  11 
vessels,  transported 
754,239  troops  and 
carried  34,410,111  tons 
of  war  cargo.  To  discharge 

such  responsibilities 
in  time  of  crisis,  America's 
Merchant  Marine  must  be 
kept  strong  in  peace 
— as  in  war. 


AMERICAN  SCANTIC  LINE 

U.  S.  East  Coast  to  Scandinavia  and  Baltic  ports 

MQOREMcCORMACK 
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✓  

CAN  YOUR  SCALP  PASS  THE 

"FINGER-NAIL 

TEST?" 


Try  it!  Scratch  your  head.  If  you  find  signs 
of  dryness,  loose  ugly  dandruff,  you  need 
Wildroot  Cream-Oil  hair  tonic.  Grooms 
hair  .  .  ,  relieves  dryness  .  .  .  removes  loose 
dandruff!  Contains  soothing  Lanolin,  an  oil 
resembling  the  natural  oil  of  your  skin. 


A  Little  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  does  a  lot  for 
your  hair.  Keeps  your  hair  well  groomed  all 
day  long.  Leaves  no  trace  of  that  greasy, 
plastered  down  look.  Makes  your  hair  look 

and  feel  good. 


Again  and  again  the 

choice  of  men  who 
put  good  grooming 
first — that's  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil.  No  won- 
der 4  out  of  5  new 
users  from  coast  to 
coast  said  they  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other 
hair  tonic  they  had 
used  before.  Ask  for 
it  at  your  barber  or 
drug  counter. 


REIIFVFC  nonir,. 


IMPORTANT:  Smart  women  use  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil  for  quick  grooming  and  for  re- 
lieving dryness.  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  training  children's  hair! 

TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TWO  NETWORK  SHOWS!  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Sam  Spade"  Sun.  evenings,  CBS  Network; 
"king  Cole  Trio  Time"  Sat.  afternoons,  NBC  Network. 
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"Tta  iters' 


Your  Liberated  Weapons 

As  these  words  are  being  written  our  arms 
expert,  W.  H.  B.  Smith,  is  in  the  next  office 
answering  a  deskful  of  mail  from  Legion- 
naires. Smith,  a  roly-poly,  robust  man,  with 
more  energy,  curiosity,  good  humor  and 
savoir-faire  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at, 
happens  to  know  more  about  guns  than  any 
other  man  on  earth.  We  say  that  without 
qualification  and  will  buy  a  soft  drink  for 
the  first  man  who  can  prove  us  wrong. 

In  his  monthly  feature  in  this  magazine. 
Lining  'Em  Up,  Smith  invited  Legionnaires 
to  send  him  questions  and  information  about 
'"liberated"  weapons  in  their  possession.  Some 
of  them  wrote  to  him  none  too  soon.  Right 
on  top  of  the  pile  was  a  note  from  a  guy 
who  is  going  to  blow  his  head  off  if  he 
fires  U.S.  ammunition  in  his  German  gun  be- 
fore Smith's  telegram  reaches  him. 

Quite  a  few  who  wrote  to  Smith  own  weap- 
ons which  must  be  registered  under  federal 
law.  Some  have  weapons  which  they  take  to  be 
ordinary  arms  but  which  are  actually  fully 
automatic  and  must  be  made  inoperative  under 
federal  law.  Others  own  weapons  which  are 
legal  under  federal  law  but  illegal  in  the 
owner's  city,  county  or  state.  Still  others  own 
unregistered  weapons  which  need  not  be  regis- 
tered. Smith  is  advising  all  of  them  of  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  owners 
on  the  right  side  of  John  Law. 

Smith  can  identify  almost  any  gun  on  earth 
by  the  markings  on  it.  Before  he  tackled  this 
job  he  could  identify  any  such  gun.  But  Le- 
gionnaires have  reported  two  guns  which 
don't  exist.  And  they  have  sent  photographs. 
One  carries  just  about  every  known  gun  mark- 
ing on  earth,  and  Smith  thinks  it  was  made 
in  China,  aped  from  foreign  guns,  and  marked 
with  every  possible  identification  for  good 
luck.  The  other  is  a  bastard  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  an  ingenious  contraption  which 
apparently  works,  but  no  two  parts  of  which 
were  originally  intended  for  the  same  gun. 
Two  of  these  have  shown  up.  For  the  time 


It's  like  handing  a 

young  man  a  bag  of  money! 


When  you  tell  a  young  man  about  his  opportunities  to 
become  an  Aviation  Cadet,  you  are,  in  effect,  showing  him 
how  he  can  get  $35,000  worth  of  the  world's  finest  aviation 
training — and  pay  besides! 

Even  if  he  paid  $35,000  to  study  aviation  and  learn  to 
fly,  he  couldn't  equal  the  thoroughness  of  his  Aviation 
Cadet  training.  For  nowhere  else  could "  he  study  the 
advanced  equipment  and  techniques  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

As  an  Aviation  Cadet  he  gets  a  lot  of  "book  learning" 
along  with  practical  flight  experience.  He  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  up  from  primary  trainers  to  4-engine  bomb- 
ers— and  even  to  jets.  He's  on  top  of  the  parade  of  aviation 
progress  from  the  start. 

Qualifications  call  for  a  single  man,  age  20  to  26Vfe.  He 
must  have  at  least  half  the  credits  leading  to  a  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  or  must  be  able 
to  pass  a  mental  examination  given  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
He  must  now  be  living  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.  S. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  training  course,  he 
will  be  rated  as  a  pilot,  commissioned  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  assigned  to  flying  duty.  In  addition  he 
gets  an  extra  $500  for  each  year  of  active  duty.  He  may 
also  apply  for  Regular 
Air  Force  Commission. 


"The  Cadets  Are  Flying  Again" 

U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Recruiting  Service 


CAREERS  WITH  A  FUTURE 

U.  S.  Army  and 
U.  S.  Air  Force 


When  you  find  a  prospect  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications, 
direet  him  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 
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From  where  I  sit 
iif  Joe  Marsh 


is  The  Press 
"Free"? 

Whenever  I  read  about  the  con- 
trolled press  they  have  in  certain  for- 
eign countries — where  truth  is  sup- 
pressed— I  feel  mighty  proud  of  our 
free  American  press. 

Of  course,  that  word  "free"  doesn't 
mean  completely  uncontrolled.  The 
press  has  its  own  Association  with  its 
own  code  of  ethics— and  is  usually 
mighty  quick  to  warn  any  individual 
who  oversteps  the  bounds  of  common 
decency  or  honesty. 

It's  the  same  in  many  other  induS' 
tries — like  the  folks  who  make  and  sell 
beer.  They  have  their  own  standards — 
and  protect  them  vigilantly.  The  Brew- 
ers call  it  a  ''Self  Regulation"  Pro- 
gram whereby  taverns  getting  out  of 
line  are  warned,  and  reported  to  the 
authorities  for  discipline  if  needed. 

From  where  I  sit,  freedom  is  a  great 
thing — but  a  responsibility,  too.  And 
in  shouldering  that  responsibility,  and 
keeping  their  own  house  in  order,  the 
Brewers  are  protecting  your  and  my 
right  to  enjoy  a  moderate  beverage 
like  beer. 


Oct  %MA^_ 


Copyright,  lDlfl,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


being  he  is  calling  it  the  Nonesuch  Auto- 
matic Single  Shot  International  Repeater. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  his 
mail,  says  Smith,  is  that  Legionnaires  who 
sent  in  code  numbers  and  markings  of  lib- 
erated weapons  almost  invariably  closed  their 
letters  with  some  such  remark  as,  "I  hope 
this  information  will  be  of  some  help  to  you." 
This  is  entirely  different  in  tone  from  the 
usual  gun-fan  letter  to  a  gun-expert,  which 
seeks  help  for  the  writer  only.  And  Smith 
is  able  to  report  that  the  Legionnaires  have 
been  of  help.  Their  letters  provided  a  cross- 
section  of  "liberated"  weapons  taken  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  over 
50%  of  them  were  made  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  meaning  of  that  is  that  from  1943  on 
the  un-bombed  Czech  factories  were  capable 
of  making  most  of  the  small  arms  for  the  Axis. 
These  same  factories  are  now  producing  for 
Russia,  and  the  information  Legionnaires 
sent  in  to  Smith  is  a  vital  part  of  the  measure 
of  Russian  arms  potential,  and  provides  a 
cross-section  not   hitherto  available. 

The  Legion  in  Mexico 

This  columnist  had  never  visited  a  foreign 
Post  of  the  Legion  and  alwa\s  had  a  fuzzy 
idea  that  such  a  Post  would  meet  about  once 
a  year,  and  that  the  boys  would  sing,  guzzle 
beer,  and  talk  about  the  Argonne  and  Anzio. 
When  we  were  getting  the  material  for  The 
Tourist's  Mexico  (page  22)  we  attended  a 
meeting  of  Alan  Seeger  Post  of  the  Legion 
in  Mexico  City.  The  meeting  promised  to  be 
a  dull  one,  for  the  notice  to  members  simply 
said  that  the  regular  monthly  meeting  would 
be  held  at  the  American  Club,  that  no  par- 
ticular program  had  been  planned.  Com- 
mander Roscoe  Gaither,  long-time  Mexico 
City  attorney,  added  a  final  paragraph  to  the 
notice  saying,  "Just  want  to  see  if  anyone  is 
interested." 

We  were  somewhat  wowed  when  over  200 
Legionnaires  packed  the  hall  in  response  to 
this  unpromising  invitation.  The  membership 
was  divided  about  equally  among  WW1  and 
WW2  vets,  and  they  were  extremely  intelli- 
gent, articulate  and  vociferous. 

A  foreign  Post  has  its  own  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  and  is  naturally  more  interna- 
tional-minded than  a  stateside  Post.  That 
night  the  boys  of  Alan  Seeger  were  up  in 
arms  against  Congressional  action  cutting 
the  State  Department's  information  service 
about  America  in  foreign  lands.  As  one  of 
them  put  it  to  me,  "Certain  other  governments 
try  like  hell  to  sell  their  ideas  here,  and  use 
every  possible  high-pressure  method  to  make 
a  little  progress.  But  American  ideas  are  most 
welcome,  yet  they  are  scarcely  available." 

Cited  as  a  classic  instance  of  your  typical 
Mexican's  receptiveness  to  ideas  from  the 
States  was  the  riot  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Library  in  Mexico  City.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  had  offered  a  free  course  to  Mexi- 
cans on  various  aspects  of  American  life,  on 
a  first-come-first-served  basis.  Then  came  the 
payoff. 

Mexicans  lined  up  in  front  of  the  library  to 
register  for  the  course  long  before  opening 
time,  and  they  fought  for  front-line  positions. 

Finally  a  baby  riot  developed  and  the  police 
were  called  to  quell  the  disorder.  The  police 
came.  They  dispersed  the  crowd. 

And  then  the  police  took  front-of-the-line 
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positions  themselves  and  signed  up  for  the 
free  course  on  American  life! 

The  Service  Program  of  a  foreign  Post  has 
its  own  peculiarities  too.  The  Mexico  City 
Post  at  that  meeting  raised  money  for  another 
year  of  acting  as  friend  and  savior  to  worthy 
American  veterans  who  get  stranded  in  Mex- 
ico. It  is  a  regular  service  of  the  Post,  and 
these  days  the  load  is  heavier  because  of 
the  U.S.  students  studying  in  Mexican  uni- 
versities under  the  GI  Bill.  When  Uncle  Sam 
is  late,  as  he  so  often  is,  in  forwarding  his 
check  to  these  student-vets,  Alan  Seeger  Post 
stands  by  to  help  see  needy  scholars  through 
until  the  check  arrives. 

Before  we  left  Alan  Seeger  Post  that  night 
two  members  had  volunteered  to  go  at  their 
own  expense  to  a  Pan-American  Legion  con- 
ference in  Panama,  where,  apparently,  rep- 
resentatives of  all  Legionnaires  in  Latin 
America  were  going  to  consolidate  their  rec- 
ommendations, based  on  years  of  living 
abroad,  and  draw  up  a  report  on  Western 
Hemisphere  relations  as  their  contribution 
to  the  formation  of  Legion  policy  at  home. 

It  was  quite  a  night  for  a  meeting  with 
"no  particular  program.* 

Housing  and  the  Legion 

The  members  of  the  Legion  Housing  Com- 
mittee, all  War  Two  vets,  worked  tirelessly 
and  for  free  for  a  long  time  to  develop  and 
put  over  the  best  possible  program  which 
would  supply  houses  for  veterans.  During 
their  thankless  period  of  service  they  have 
been  under  fire  from  three  sides,  including 
(a)  potential  profiteers,  (b)  public  housing 
advocates,  and  (c)  Legionnaires.  All  three 
sets  of  critics  have  wanted  a  big  federal  pub- 
lic housing  venture.  Group  (a)  sees  a  chance 
for  more  non-risk,  cost-plus  business  opera- 
tions at  public  expense.  Group  (b)  has  al- 
ways been  for  public  housing  as  a  social  idea 
without  regard  to  dispossessed  veterans.  What 
probably  hurt  the  committee  members  most 
was  that  they  got  it  in  the  neck  from  their 
own  buddies,  who  haven't  been  able  to  un- 
derstand why  the  commission  is  against  a 
federal  housing  operation  such  as  is  proposed 
in  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  Bill. 

Nobody  has  kept  his  eye  on  the  ball  nearly 
so  well  as  have  the  committee  members. 
The  ball,  in  this  case,  is  veterans  housing. 
Public  housing  as  a  social  idea  is  just  none 
of  the  committee's  business  unless  it  is  also  vet- 
erans housing.  General  social  changes  are  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  came  to  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  long  ago  that  if  a  large  federal 
housing  project  were  rammed  through  Con- 
gress it  would  be  the  death  knell  of  veterans 
housing  for  all  time.  Public  housing  is  not 
veterans  housing,  and  that  is  why  the  com- 
mittee has  been  against  it.  The  record  of 
public  housing  in  this  country  doesn't  give 
the  committee  one  ray  of  hope  that  such 
houses  would  ever  be  inhabited  primarily  by 
veterans,  in  whose  names  they  would  be  built 
at  this  time.  However,  such  a  project  would 
satisfy  everyone  but  the  veterans  that  the 
job  had  been  done  once  and  for  all. 

There  was  a  helluva  fight  at  the  last  Legion 
Convention  over  this,  and  for  Legionnaires 
who  would  like  to  understand  what  all  the 
shooting  was  about  Clarence  Woodbury  has 
written  Should  Veterans  Come  First  in  Hous- 
ing? Turn  to  page  20.  RBP 
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means  ftye  fypeal 

It's  that  distinctly  masculine  look  of  the  pipe-smoking 
man  that  appeals  to  her  —  and  it's  rich-tasting,  cool- 
smoking  Prince  Albert  that  appeals  to  him  in  his  pipe. 

9  means  f^nce filbert) 

Rich  tasting  .  .  .  mild  and  easy  on  the 
tongue— that's  Prince  Albert— the  National 
Joy  Smoke!  P.A.'s  choice  tobacco  is  spe- 
cially treated  to  insure  against  tongue 
bite.  More  pipes  smoke  P.  A.  than  any 
other  tobacco! 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  C 


CRIMP  CUT 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


f  . 


/t*  ENGLISH.. 
/^QUALITY.. 

$  /tsKWV. 


' '  Helen  says  she  likes  a  man  with  a 
'  smooth '  KIWI  shoe  shine  and  an 
eager  look  in  his  eye  !  " 

"It's  just  the  same  with  Jane  .  .  . 
she  says  that  any  fellow  who  doesn't 
think  enough  of  himself  to  shine  his 
own  shoes  with  KIWI  would  never 
get  to  first  base  with  her." 

KIWI  DARK  TAN 

The    ORIGINAL   English  STAIN 
Shoe  Polish 

Ask  also  for 

KIWI  BLACK 

TAN.  LIGHT  TAN, 
BROWN,  OX  BLOOD 
and  MAHOGANY.  For  all 
colours  of  Glace  Kid  ask 
for  KIWI  Transparent 
(Neutral). 

Obtainable  at  the  better  stores.    If  you  have 
difficulty  send  us  the  name  of  your  shoe  dealer. 
Sole  US.  Distributor: 
LYONS  &  CO.,  120,  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7.N.Y. 


AMERICA'S 
QUALITY  TRAILER  COACH  . 

NEW  1948 


DE  LUXE 

Many  folks  who  own  a  Shoreland 
Tandem  have  discovered  new  joys 
in  wintertime  living!  For  this, 
sturdy,  quality  trailer  coach  is  de- 
signed no  less  for  beauty  and 
utility  than  for  pleasurable  winter 
comfort.  All  the  modern  facilities 
for  gracious  living. 

Write  for  full  color,  8-page  folder 
on    all    Streamlite  model9 


CHICAGO  STREAMLITE  CORPORATION 

OI'T   1L.   N  w  CO«Nl«  J7TH  STIHT  »T  PRINCETON   CHICAGO  1  III 


Here  are  the  things  being  developed  by  manufacturers,  inventors  and 
scientists  for  better  living  now,  next  month  or  a 
year  or  more  from  now. 


TWO-FACED  PARKING  METERS  ...  Giving 
taxpayers  a  break,  the  American-LaFrance- 
Foamite  Corporation,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  in- 
troducing an  automatic  parking  meter  which 
takes  the  place  of  two  meters  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  The  difference  lies  in  the  head, 
which  has  two  faces.  Set  up  at  the  curb  between 
two  parking  spaces  the  meter  clocks  two  cars 
on  separate  dials.  Besides  saving  almost  half 
the  original  cost  of  meters,  the  new  meters  are 
also  said  to  provide  economies  in  maintenance. 


VITAMIN  A  FOR  ALL .  .  .  The  earth's  dwindling 
supply  of  Vitamin  A,  essential  for  proper  growth  and 
vision,  will  be  replenished  through  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  making  this  vitamin  synthetically.  Success- 
ful synthesis  was  accomplished  by  six  researchers  of 
Distillation  Products,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  production  of  synthetic  Vitamin  A  is  now  proceed- 
ing in  a  pilot  plant.  Exactly  when  the  synthetic  vitamin 
will  be  available  in  substantial  quantities  is  not  certain, 
but  raw  materials  are  plentiful  to  make  us  independent 
of  the  highly  uncertain  supplies  obtained  from  fish' 
liver  oils.  In  announcing  the  discovery,  Distillation 
Products  pointed  out  that  although  Vitamin  A  was  the  first  vitamin  to  be  dis- 
covered it  was  the  last  major  vitamin  to  be  synthesized. 


FOOL-PROOF  FISHING...  A  fish  lure  that 
has  the  durability  of  plastic  or  metal  plus  the 
appeal  (to  a  fish)  of  a  wiggling  live  worm — 
that's  a  new  invention  that  has  been  thought 
up  to  gladden  the  heart  of  this  country's  Isaak 
Waltons.  All  the  fisherman  has  to  do  is  exert 
a  slight  jerk  on  his  casting  line  and  the  artificial 
lure  is  so  hinged  that  it  will  give  a  fluttering 
motion  calculated  to  make  almost  any  fish 
drool.  Salvatore  Piro,  Jr.,  Mangham,  La.,  is  the 
inventor. 

NEW  AID  FOR  CANCER  RESEARCH  .  .  .  De- 

scribed  as  the  most  important  development  in 
microscopy  in  half  a  century,  a  new,  simplified 
method  of  providing  greater  contrast  and  more 
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acute  definition  has  been  announced  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Of  particular  value  in  cancer  and  infantile  paralysis  research, 
the  method  makes  use  of  optical  and  mechanical  accessories  that  can  be  easily 
fitted  to  a  standard  laboratory  microscope  as  well  as  the  more  complex  models. 
The  accessories  consist  of  a  special  condenser  assembly,  a  series  of  objectives 
ranging  from  10-  to  97-power  magnification,  and  a  miniature  auxiliary  telescope. 
Through  their  use  the  structure  of  the  specimen  is  shown  sharply  and  rich  in 
contrast,  readily  visible  to  the  eye,  photographic  plate  or  other  receptors. 

NO  KNOCK-DOWN  .  .  .  Automobiles  strike  people 
not  so  much  because  they  want  to  but  because  drivers 
don't  see  the  pedestrian  in  time.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  night.  So  Zigmund  E.  Frescka,  of  Cleveland, 
has  patented  a  safety  traffic  belt.  Made  of  flexible 
material,  it  has  electric  wires  in  longitudinal  grooves 
with  removable  clips  for  holding  different  colored  light 
bulbs.  Bulbs  may  be  moved  about,  and  each  one  may 
be  lighted  individually. 

IS  INFLATION  NECESSARY?  .  .  .  Good  news  for  pes- 
simists! Now  they  won't  have  to  get  out  of  their  car 
every  few  miles  to  see  if  any  of  the  tires  have  gone  down. 

G.  L.  Larison,  of  La  Grande,  Ore.,  has  invented  a  device  which  warns  the  driver 
of  a  motor  vehicle  when  a  tire  has  become  dangerously  deflated.  An  electric 
warning  button  signals  the  driver  what  has  happened. 


MAIL  CALL  ...  An  automatic  signaling  device 
/,  which  tells  when  the  rural  postman  has  left 
'  something  in  the  box  has  recently  been  patented 
~  by  war  veteran  Charles  W.  Horn,  of  Portland, 
Ore.  To  be  marketed  under  the  name  Tell-O- 
Mail,  the  gadget  consists  of  a  large  brilliant 
highway  yellow  disc  which  springs  from  the 
back  of  the  box  when  mail  is  deposited.  The 
signal,  which  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  box 
itself,  stays  up  till  the  mail  is  removed.  It  does 
not,  however,  tell  whether  the  mail  consists  of 
bills  and  advertising  circulars  or  a  letter  from 
the  girl-friend. 


SHOWERS  FOLLOWED  BY  DRYING ...  If  you  ever  get  caught  in  the  rain  just 
before  you  get  home  and  have  to  wear  your  dampened  suit  later  that  evening, 
there's  a  new  home  garment  drier  to  solve  your  problem.  Thought  up  by  Edward 
A.  Herr,  of  Philadelphia,  it  has  an  adjustable  rack  above  an  electric  heating  unit. 
Clothes  are  protected  by  a  heat-resistant,  non-conducting  and  non-combustible 
material,  and  a  wire  mesh  is  provided  to  prevent  them  from  falling  through  to 
the  wiring.  The  inventor  says  the  garment  can't  be  burned  since  the  heat  is 
diffused  throughout  the  garment. 


CHIRPS  BY  VULCAN ...  This  item  will  be  of 
interest  primarily  to  people  who  like  the  sounds 
of  nature. 

A  wrist  watch  that  can  be  set  to  give  an 
alarm  will  be  on  the  market  soon,  according 
to  the  Vulcan  Watch  Company. 

Will  the  alarm  come  in  blatant,  belligerent 
sounds? 

No,  it  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  insistent 
but  gentle  chirp  of  crickets. 


FOR  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  CONCRETE  WORK ...  A  new  method  of  form- 
ing  bevels  and  decorative  grooves  on  concrete  surfaces  has  been  announced  by 
United  States  Rubber  Company.  Rubber  strips,  attached  to  the  forms  instead 
of  conventional  wood  strips,  are  said  to  produce  a  smooth  finish  free  from 
blemishes.  Since  the  rubber  can  be  re-used  many  times,  construction  costs  are 
lowered.  The  new  strips  for  concrete  work  will  be  produced  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes. 
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GO  INTO  BUSINESS 
FOR  YOURSELF 
—SELLING 

HOMELAND  SSK2 

jmCLOTHES 


YOU  DON'T  PUT  UP 
A  DOLLAR 


WE  SUPPLY  COMPLETE 


OUTFIT 


FREE 


Here's  your  chance  to  get  into  business 
for  yourself — a  good  business  that  pays 
you  well  and  doesn't  require  any  invest- 
ment on  your  part.  Sell  America's  most 
famous  line  of  made-to-measure  clothes 
at  prices  so  attractive  that  every  man  you 
know  is  a  LIVE  PROSPECT.  You  can  work 
full  time  or  PART  TIME! 
Nationally  known  for  quality  and  value! 
Homeland  clothes  have  earned  a  fine  repu- 
tation for  25  years.  Business  men,  doctors, 
lawyers,  bankers,  Governors  of  States, 
members  of  Congress,  government  officials 
are  all  on  our  list  of  satisfied  customers. 
You  cash  in  on  a  brand  name  that's  favor- 
ably known  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  A  written  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction  in  fit  and  workman- 
ship goes  with  every  order  —  your  cus- 
tomers are  sure  to  be  pleased  and  they 
help  you  boost  your  business. 
Fine  all-wool  fabrics.  Plenty  of  fine,  all- 
wool  fabrics  including  hard  -  to  -  get 
worsteds  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  select  a 
suit  from  the  Homeland  line.  There  are 
also  many  fine  tropical  worsteds  to  choose 
from.  • 

Immediate  profits.  You  make  your  profit 
as  soon  as  you  make  the  sale  —  and  you 
make  extra  profits  if  you  are  a  good  pro- 
ducer. Because  you  sell  DIRECT  FROM 
MAKER  TO  WEARER,  your  prices  offer 
values  that  your  customers  and  friends 
are  sure  to  appreciate. 

FREE  Outfit.  We  furnish  you  everything 
you  need  to  start  business  —  including 
samples,  equipment  and  kit.  We  instruct 
you  how  to  take  accurate  measurements 
(it's  easy  to  learn)  and  give  you  all  kinds 
of  advertising  and  selling  helps. 
Write  for  details — no  cost;  no  obligation. 

HOmELHIIQ 

f    TAILORS,  Inc.  ) 
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BALTIMORE  3,  MARYLAND^ 


Call  at  one  of  our  branch  offices 

26  Park  Place,  New  York 
5  S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia 
930  F.  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
212  Oliver  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
Andrews  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Washington  Blvd. 
&  Clifford  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

or  Write 
2500  to  2512  Ashland  Ave. 


Writers  must  give  name  and/  addres 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga 


Name  withheld  if  requested.  Address: 
e,  One  Park  Avenue,  yew  York  16,  N.Y. 


Cow  Gal 

If  any  veterans  who  are  in  hospitals  would 
like  to  receive  a  western  publication  that  con- 
tains stories  and  pictures  of  rodeo,  radio  and 
movie  cowboys  and  cowgirls  all  they  have  to 
do  is  write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  send  them 
a  copy  of  my  publication. 

Cowgal  Joy 

Goodwin,  South  Dakota 

Bouquets 

The  recent  feature  Previews  of  Products, 
Inventions  and  Ideas  is  instructive  and  worth- 
while. Most  every  man  is  interested  in  new 
inventions  and  ideas.  I  hope  you  have  more 
of  it.  Thank  you. 

Thomas  McCormack 
New  York  City 
Thank  you.  We  will.  Editors 

.  .  .  The  article  Why  Eire  Disabled  Vets? 
by  Jack  Sher  (October)  is  a  very  fine  presen- 
tation of  the  disabled  veterans'  problem.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  bringing  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Legion. 

We  have  had  several  favorable  comments 
from  our  representatives  in  the  various  states. 
One,  Mr.  Damis  Bouchard,  of  New  Hampshire, 
observed  that  the  article  was  in  error  in  stat- 
ing that  there  was  no  second-injury  clause  in 
New  Hampshire's  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  .  .  .  There  is. 

Perry  Faulkner 

Chief,  Veterans  Employment  Service 
United  States  Employment  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Sincere  apologies  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Editors 

The  American  Legion  and  its  official  publi- 
cation  deserve   the   commendation   of  every 
Legionnaire  and  every  American  citizen  for 
Jack  Shex's  fine  article  ...  in  behalf  of  the 
many  thousands  of  handicapped  veterans  and 
civilians  seeking  jobs  in  these  United  States. 
John  H.  Mitchell 
Veterans  Employment  Representative 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service 

.  .  .  Sher's  article  should  be  read  by 
every  .  .  .  officer  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion who  is  looking  for  openings  to  place  Public 
Law  16  trainees.  .  .  . 

C.  L.  Morrison 
Assistant  Chief 
Training  Facilities  Section 
V A  Regional  Office 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ari>  Comrades  Commies? 

The  public  doesn't  understand  that  when  we 
call  a  fellow  Legionnaire  "Comrade"  he's  not 
a  Communist.  Why  give  the  Commies  that 
encouragement?  The  Legion  doesn't  have  to 
use  the  Commie  greeting  .  .  .  Let's  hail  one 
another  as  "Al."  That's  A  for  American  and  L 
fur  Legion  .  .  .  "Hello,  Al,"  is  all  our  own  .  .  . 


Then  Alice  for  the  Auxiliary  and  Alison  for 
the  Sons... Yours  for  Als,  Alices  and  Alisons. 

L.  B.  Harnisch 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

Did  They  Sing  in  France? 

Nuts  right  back  to  Tucson's  Earl  King  who 
was  so  mad  at  our  magazine  for  publishing 
Soldiers  Don't  Sing  W ar  Songs  that  he  thinks 
it's  time  for  him  and  all  other  "good  Legion- 
naires of  the  first  war  to  drop  out  of  the 
Legion." 

....  Mr.  King  denied  we  (World  War  I 
vets)  sang  over  there,  and  he  should  know 
because  he  rode  around  "driving  a  staff  car 
at  all  sectors"  during  "the  hell's  fire  at  St. 
Mihiel  and  the  Argonne."  I  don't  know  much 


SI 00  a  Month 
For  the  Most  Interesting  Letter 

Starting  next  month  and  continuing 
until  further  notice  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  will  pay  $100  for  the  most  in- 
teresting letter — no  more  than  150  words, 
please!  submitted  to  Sound  Off!  The 
letter  can  be  on  any  subject  but  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  letters  concern- 
ing material  published  in  the  magazine  or 
suggestions  for  making  the  magazine  more 
interesting  to  you.  Simply  address  your 
letter  to  Sound  Off  Editor,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16.  N.  Y.  In  view  of  the  volume  of 
mail  being  received  we  will  be  unable  to 
acknowledge  the  letters  and  our  decision 
will  have  to  be  final,  of  course.  Watch  for 
the  first  $100  letter  in  your  next  issue. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
and  shorten  prize-winning  letters  for 
publication. 


of  what  went  on  at  that  shindig  because  I 
got  my  ticket  to  the  hospital  the  first  day. 
but  what  does  a  staff  car  know  about  march- 
ing songs.  My  outfit  was  not  at  all  averse  to 
bursting  into  song  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  march  when  we  were  far  enough  behind 
the  lines  .  .  .  While  we  were  in  the  Somme 
with  the  British  we  found  even  our  131st 
Infantry  Band  at  a  cross-roads  to  snap  us  up 
and  push  us  along  when  we  were  marching 
from  one  sector  to  another. 

Mr.  King  shoulda  consulted  a  couple  of 
hardened  slewfoots  before  he  stuck  his  neck 
out  the  side  of  that  staff  car. 

Joe  Stadelman,  Jr. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

....  I  wish  to  take  issue  on  Mr.  King's 
letter  in  the  October  Sound  Off,  and  say  that 
either  Mr.  King  was  very  deaf  or  else  was 

driving  his  staff  car  so  d         fast  to  the  rear 

that  words  and  music  could  not  catch  him. 

1  was  a  member  of  Co.  C,  112th,  28th 
Div.,  called  the  Iron  Division  in  War  I  and  the 
Bucket  of  Blood  Division  in  War  II.  We  not 


only  saw  action,  as  the  records  show,  but  we 
did  plenty  of  singing  of  war  songs,  both  on 
our  way  into  the  lines  as  well  as  out.  And  our 
boys  were  in  the  "hell's  fire  of  St.  Mihiel  and 
Argonne"  of  which  Mr.  King  speaks. 

Scared?  Of  course  we  were,  same  as  anyone 
else,  but  we  could  and  did  sing.  .  .  .  We  went 
over  on  the  Aquitania,  unescorted  for  several 
days.  On  the  third  day  the  British  Captain 
said,  "I  suppose  if  a  torpedo  hits  us  you  fel- 
lows will  go  down  -singing  Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here."  .  .  .  Please,  Mr.  King,  don't 
drop  out  of  the  Legion.  We  need  fellows  like 
you  to  tell  our  great  grandchildren  how  it 
was  done.  .  .  . 

John  R.  Ancood 
Coudersport,  Pennsylvania 

Earl  King  says  we  didn't  sing  going  into 
battle.  ...  I  was  over  there.  Didn't  get  around 
much,  only  to  a  couple  of  fronts  such  as 
Aisne-Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne,  Vesle 
Sector,  Rupt  Sector  and  Lorraine.  The  boys  I 
was  with  sang  most  of  the  time,  not  because 
we  weren't  scared  going  in  or  dazed,  starved 
and  horrified  coming  out.  We  sang  mostly  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  men.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  we  never  bitched  or  griped.  We 
did  plenty  of  that  too. 

Ben  Doll 
Dumont,  Minnesota 

....  Earl  King  is  a  little  off  the  beam;  we 
sang  all  right.  We  sang  the  night  before  we 
left  for  the  front,  and  we  drank  a  little  too. 
We  sang  after  we  got  off  the  train  on  the  way 
to  the  front.  When  we  got  close  to  the  line 
we  got  orders  not  to  sing.  .  .  .  We  boys  of 
WW1  had  by  far  the  best  war  songs,  and  the 
boys  of  WW2  sang  our  songs  as  well.  Some 
of  our  Posts  all  over  the  country  do  a  lot  of 
singing.  Let's  sing  more,  it's  good  for  the 
soul.  Earl,  old  boy,  you  didn't  get  around 
enough.  Earl  seems  to  think  we  old  Legion- 
naires should  drop  out  of  the  Legion.  We've 
come  a  long  way.  We  built  the  Legion  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  in  the  world 
today.  And  we  should  drop  out?  Never!  We 
are  going  to  stay  to  the  last  man,  even  though 
we  must  turn  it  over  to  the  youngsters.  Stay 
in  there,  Earl,  and  pitch! 

Hans  William  Christensen 

Denver,  Colorado 

Here  are  a  few  more  songs  that  were  heard 
during  World  War  I:  Missouri  Waltz;  There's 
a  Little  Spark  of  Love  Still  Burning;  The 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day;  We  Don't  Want  the 
Bacon,  We  Want  a  Piece  of  Rhine;  Brighten 
the  Corner  Where  You  Are;  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  Tonight;  Good  Bye  Maw,  Good 
Bye  Paw,  Good  Bye  Mule  With  Your  Old 
Ihc  Haw;  I  May  Not  Know  What  the  War's 
About,  etc.  W.  F.  Kirk  wrote  a  bunch  of  war 
songs  in  Swedish-American  dialect,  called 
Songs  of  Sergeant  Swanson,  with  such  lines  as: 

De  Yermans  bane  knowing  we  bane  a 
tough  hatch — ■ 
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One  Swede  to  six  Yermans  ban  puny  glide 
match. 

That's  copyrighted  by  Kirk,  and  by  Small, 
Maynard  and  Co..  Boston,  1918. 

H.  Miller 

Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania 

Nobody  has  said  a  kind  ivord  lor  Legion- 
naire King.  Let  us  say  this:  a  re-reading  shows 
that  "Soldiers  Don't  Sing  W ar  Songs"  (August) 
could  be  interpreted  as  saying  thai  WW2  boys 
had  it  tougher  than  WW1  boys.  That  was  not 
the  author's  intention.  As  everybody  knows, 
however,  there  was  enough  misery  in  both  ivars 
to  provide  a  second  helping  all  around  Ed. 

What  Becomes  of  Insurance 
Premiums? 

I  wonder  if  yon  can  tell  me  what  happened 
in  I  lie  money  which  WW2  vets  invested  in 
insurance,  and  then  dropped.  ...  I  invested 
about  $125,  at  about  $9.00  a  month,  in  a 
$10,000  policy,  then  let  it  go.  Apparently  1 
don't  get  my  $125  back,  or  even  that  part  over 
and  above  bookkeeping  costs.  How  come? 
H.  E.  F. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

You  were  on  both  sides  of  a  betting  syndi- 
cate. Each  month  you  bet  $9.00  that  you  would 
die.  Each  month  you  lived,  and  lost  your  bet 
and  your  $9.00.  You  got  handsome  odds,  for 
if  you  had  lost  your  life  and  won  your  bet  the 
syndicate,  of  which  you  were  a  member,  would 
have  paid  your  estate  $10,000.  As  one  of  the 
group  you  also  gave  the  same  odds  to  the 
other  fellows,  and  your  $9.00  went  to  help  pay 
of]  the  $10,000  claims  of  those  who  won  their 
bets  and  lost  their  lives.  After  a  while  you 
ashed  to  be  dealt  out.  Naturally  you  don't  get 
back  the  chips  you  lost. 

Converted  policies  do  accumulate  value,  but 
they  cost  much  more  than  $9.00  a  month. 

Editors 

Two-way  Break 

Enclosed  is  an  ad  in  our  local  newspaper 
advertising  an  apartment  for  rent.  As  you  will 
notice,  veterans  are  given  preference  to  pay 
$3,500  a  year  rent.  This  is  a  break  for  them  or  it 
will  break  them.  These  prices  are  a  little  high, 
but  everyone  is  trying  to  grab  all  he  can.  .  .  . 

Aaron  Gordon 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 

The  ad  says:  "Just  completed,  2-bcdroom 
apt.,  season  $3,000;  yearly  $3,500.  Veterans 
given  preference."  Editors 

We're  Up 

I  wish  to  render  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
November  issue.  Lining  'Em  Up,  by  W.  H.  B. 
Smith  is  an  enlightening  department.  The  in- 
formation in  this  issue  was  outstanding,  the 
stories  more  interesting  than  in  the  past.  .  .  . 
A  Guy  Called  Kelly  had  that  certain  some- 
thing that  makes  you  read  it  all  the  way. 
Russell  Annabel's  article  was  very  good,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  more  about  his  exper- 
iences. .  .  .  Thanks  for  a  grand  magazine. 

Thomas  A.  Crick 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

We're  Down 

After  all  these  years  in  the  Legion  I  feel 
the  magazine  is  just  full  of  pretty  pictures 
and  ads.  What's  the  matter? 

G.  G. 

W oonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
January,  1948  9 


"  .  .  .  HIS  SKIS  GET  loving  care,  but  his  hair  gets  only  neglect!  It's 
so  dull  and  lifeless. .. must  be  next  to  impossible  to  comb... full  of 
loose  dandruff,  too.  How  Dry  Scalp  spoils  a  man's  appearance! 
It's  time  I  told  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


YOU'D  NEVER  KNOW  this  was  the  same  man — now  that  he's  using 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic !  A  few  drops  a  day  can  help  you,  too ...  to  check 
loose  dandruff  and  itchy  scalp  .  .  .  make  hair  natural-looking,  easy  to 
comb.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying 
ingredients.  Works  wonders  also  with  massage  before  every  shampoo. 
It's  double  care  .  .  .  both  scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  more  economical 
than  other  hair  tonics,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIR  TONIC 

TRADE  MARK  ® 

More  bottles  sold  today  than  any  other  hair  tonic 


IN  THE  DARK  SILENCE 
OF  THE  NIGHT 

Bell  Telephone  service  isn't  a  9  to  5  service. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  services  in  the  world  that 
are  always  available  to  the  public .  • .  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  Sundays  and  holidays. 


In  the  dark  silence  of  the  night  there  is  one  light 
forever  burning  —  one  voice  that  is  never  stilled. 

That  light  is  the  light  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Ex- 
change. That  voice  is  the  voice  of  your  telephone. 
Its  very  presence  brings  a  feeling  of  security,  what- 
ever the  need  or  the  hour. 

Service  in  some  countries  shuts  down  with  the  end 
of  the  day.  Bell  System  sen-ice  keeps  on  going 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

It  costs  us  more  that  way  but  we  know  that  is  the 
way  you'd  like  to  have  it. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Are  America's  Cities  Doomed? 


Do  you  live  in  a  big  city?  If  so,  there's  a  good 
chance  that  you  will  be  moving  to  a  small  town  one 
of  these  days.  Here  is  the  story  behind  an 
amazing  transition  now  taking  place  in  America 

ty  BOYDEi  SPARKES 


WAR.  above  all.  another  war.  is  a  sub- 
ject man}  people  are  trying  to  avoid 
nowadays.  An)  such  persons  are  assured 
this  article  concerns  peace  primarily.  It  is 
a  sincere  eflort  to  indicate  how  we  might 
keep  peace  with  Russia,  assuming  that  to 
make  ourselves  invulnerable  is  the  surest 
way  of  convincing  fanatics  in  control  of 
that  weaker  nation  that  they  dare  not  at- 
tack America.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Kenneth  C.  Rovall,  is  trying  earnestly  to 
indicate  how  we  can  keep  at  peace  when 
he  says:  "The  wider  we  scatter  industry  the 
less  vulnerable  target,  we  present  In  a  pos- 
sible enemy*!' 


|7  § .  l  f 
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Multitudes  of 
families  have  been 
expressing  an  ad- 
verse   opinion  of 
big  cities  by  mov- 
ing into  small  com- 
munities and  com- 
muting to  their 
jobs.  Their  old 
communitie  s, 
taken  over  by 
others,  frequent- 
ly deteriorate 
into  slum  areas 


Those  officially  responsible  for  the  nation's  military 
establishment  are  reluctant  to  speak  bluntly  lest  they 
start  a  panic,  either  here  or  abroad.  On  this  account  I 
suggest  (hat  the  statement  embodied  in  this  article  be 
read  twice  and  thoughtfully.  It  was  given  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
after  a  conversation  in  his  office  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing on  the  day  it  was  determined  he  was  to  stay  on  in 
the  merged  military  establishment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Here  is  Mr.  RoyalFs  message: 

As  early  as  1940  in  Germany  certain  technical  men 
suggested  to  the  Nazi  leaders  that  vital  production  be 


moved  underground.  For  daring  to  question  the  Reich's 
impregnability,  these  far-sighted  fellows  were  told  that 
if  they  ever  said  such  a  thing  out  loud  again  they  would 
find  themselves  in  concentration  camps.  In  June,  1944, 
when  the  Germans  were  convinced  allied  bombers  could 
wreck  their  big  oil  refineries  faster  than  they  could  be 


Given  a  choice,  most  people  would  prefer  to  live  and  work  in  surroundings  such  as  this 


repaired,  they  began  doing  too  late  what  would  have  been 
feasible  when  the  first  suggestions  were  made  in  1940.  What 
they  started  doing  then  was  to  put  underground  a  number 
of  vital  industrial  plants,  chiefly  those  concerned  with  pro- 
ducing aviation  and  motor  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil. 

It  so  happens  that  we  really  began  to  pay  heed  to  our 
own  vulnerability  on  November  3,  1944  when  pursuant  to 
a  directive  from  President  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary  of  War 
established  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 
under  the  chairmanship  of  *Franklin  D'Olier.  A  team  of 
technical  experts  had  been  set  up  by  the  time  it  was  possible 
to  move  into  Germany  along  with  the  allied  armies.  This 
survey  included  a  total  of  more  than  1,000  men,  but  the 
key  figures  were  the  civilians.  These  technical  men  sys- 
tematically examined  and  studied  several  hundred  German 
plants,  cities  and  areas. 

In  more  than  200  reports  is  included  information  screened 
from  literally  thousands  of  interviews  and  interrogations  of 
Germans,  including  the  leaders,  military,  political  and  in- 
dustrial. This  is  what  the  Germans  had  found  out:  You  wait 


*  President  of  -Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  National  Commander 
of  The  American  Legion,  1919-1920. 


too  long  to  put  manufacturing  underground  if  you  wait 
until  enemy  bombs  are  raining  on  your  country. 

The  Germans  were  truly  desperate  when,  at  the  end  of 
May  1944,  Hitler  gave  unlimited  authority  to  a  man  named 
Edmund  Geilenberg,  along  with  a  formidable  title:  "General 
Commissioner  of  Immediate  Measures."  This  was  a  man 
Americans  could  understand,  a  former  miner  who  had 
climbed  the  ladder  until  he  was  manager  of  the  Brunswick 
Steel  Works.  This  is  how  desperate  they  were:  Geilenberg 
could  take  labor  and  materials  from  any  and  all  other  indus- 
try. He  commanded  a  labor  force  of  some  350,000  persons. 
If  Geilenberg  had  been  permitted  time  enough,  there  is  little 
question  that  he  would  have  created  an  underground  oil 
industry  measuring  up  to  a  program  designed  to  produce 
underground  enough  to  keep  them  going.  In  addition  to 
18  percent  of  as  much  aviation  gasoline  as  Germany  had 
been  producing  before  our  attacks  were  launched,  it  was  to 
produce  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  Diesel  oil, 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  aviation  lubricating  oil,  one-half 
the  lubricating  oil  of  all  types,  and  one-fourth  of  the  motor 
gasoline  previously  produced. 

Those  350,000  Germans  who   {Continued  on  page  41) 


A  Message  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  KEJMIMETH  C.  ROY  ALL 


"There  must  not  be  another  war.  Man- 
kind could  not  take  it.  Civilization  could 
not  stand  it. 

"The  United  States  is  doing  everything 
within  reason  to  avert  such  a  disaster.  If, 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  war  should 
come  upon  us,  we  should  be  prepared  not 
only  to  carry  war  to  the  aggressor  and 
make  him  sorry  that  he  ever  started  it  but 
to  reduce  the  effect  of  his  blows  on  us. 

"The  great  scientific  progress  of  the 


last  decade  has  accelerated  the  pace  of 
war,  robbing  our  nation  of  its  most  valu- 
able allies  of  the  past — time  and  space.  If 
war  conies  again,  we  can  expect  to  be  hit 
with  sudden  and  heavy  blows  where  we 
are  most  vulnerable — in  our  compact  in- 
dustrial nerve  centers. 

"During  the  war,  industry  went  a  long 
way  to  decentralize  its  plants.  It  set  up 
new  factories  away  from  the  heart  of  big 
cities  and  erected  plants  in  areas  hereto- 


fore dominantly  agricultural.  The  trend 
toward  decentralization  of  industry  con- 
tinues today  for  sound  economic  and  so- 
cial reasons. 

"As  Secretary  of  War,  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  call  upon  industry  to  take  the 
military  factor  into  consideration  in  all 
future  construction  and  expansion  plans. 
The  wider  we  scatter  industry  the  less  vul- 
nerable target  we  present  to  a  possible 
enemy." 
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Thrill 


All  skiers  flirt  with  death  and  broken 


bones,  but  the  thrill-hunger  of  the  jumpers  drives 


them  to  the  biggest 


By  PHIL  DROTNIIVG 


risk  of  all 


Racing  downhill  around  fixed  obstacles  (slalom)  is  a  favorite  sport  of  skilled 
ski  addicts,  but  scarcely  more  than  a  warm-up  for  men  who  make  the  big  leaps 


Ever  since  1879,  when  Tor  jus  Hem- 
mestvedt  leaped  76  feet  in  the 
world's  first  ski-jumping  tournament 
on  Norway's  Huseby  Hill,  spectators 
the  world  over  have  thrilled  to  the 
sight  of  daring  men  leaving  the  ground 
on  skiis  and  soaring  incredible  dis- 
tances downward  through  the  air.  Some- 
one who  watched  that  lad  from  Tele- 
marken  later  reported  that  "the  fan- 
tastic young  man"  had  leaped  into  the 


air  "with  such  foolhardy  daring  that 
no  witness  could  breathe  for  about  a 
minute." 

Today  ski-jump  watchers  still  gasp. 
The  crowd  stood  open-mouthed  in  1938, 
when  Josef  Bradl,  the  Austrian,  swooped 
down  the  huge  hill  at  Planica,  Yugo- 
slavia, to  set  a  world  jumping  record 
of  350.96  feet.  The  same  sort  of  breath- 
less awe  was  apparent  among  20,000 
people  who  stood  in  the  cold  at  Iron 


Mountain,  Michigan,  in  1942  to  watch 
the  great  Torger  Tokle  set  the  289  foot 
American  distance  record  with  a  pow- 
erful leap  off  Pine  Mountain  slide. 

There's  a  lot  to  skiing  besides  jump- 
ing, but  the  jump  is  still  skiing's  big 
spectator  show.  The  sight  of  a  jumper 
in  flight,  his  arms  moving  gently  as 
he  "swims"  through  the  air,  is  spec- 
tacular to  the  point  of  seeming  unreal. 
It  is  close  to  flight  without  wings,  for 
the  rider  does  more  than  jump — he 
manipulates  himself  to  minimize  wind 
resistance  and  leans  so  far  forward  he 
makes  a  sort  of  glider  wing  of  his  body 
and  his  skis.  After  watching  a  few  rides, 
and  a  few  spills,  the  non-skier  is  apt 
to  conclude  that  "Those  guys  are  just 
crazy,  that's  all." 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  takes  an 
incredible  amount  of  courage  to  fly 
through  the  air  with  nothing  between 
you  and  a  broken  neck  but  confidence 
and  a  pair  of  skis,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  ski- jumpers  are  a  gang  of 
mad  dare-devils.  Rather,  they  are  sane 
and  often  extremely  intelligent  young 
men,  with  unlimited  guts  and  superb 
skill  on  skis.  The  legends  about  jump- 
ers drinking  for  courage  are  indeed 
merely  legends  for  most  of  them  drink 
not  at  all,  and  few  are  foolish  enough 
to  risk  death  by  drinking  before  they 
jump.  Riding  a  big  hill  requires  split- 
second  timing  and  perfect  muscular 
control,  neither  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  bottles. 

Going  off  a  big  ski-jumping  hill  is 
a  bit  like  going  into  battle.  Most  jump- 
ers are  scared  stiff  when  they  stand  on 
that  tiny  platform  far  above  the  crowd, 
looking  far  down  below  to  the  land- 
ing, a  path  of  snow  which  appears  no 
wider  than  a  strip  of  adhesive  tape 
The  great  Norwegian  jumper,  Sigmund 
Ruud,  who  competed  on  the  mammoth 
European  hills  of  Holmenkollen,  Davos. 
St.  Moritz,  Innsbruck,  and  a  score  of 
others,  once  termed  the  view  from  the 
top  of  a  jumping  hill  "a  horrible  abyss." 
It  is  an  apt  description. 

Fear  is  common  to  virtually  every 
jumper  who  rides  big  hills  like  the  aptly 
named  "Suicide  Hill,"  at  Ishpeming. 
Michigan.  Once  he  has  pushed  off  the 
platform,  however,  the  task  of  jump- 
ing is  so  demanding  that  fear  disappears. 

"Just  before  I  made  my  world  record 
jump  I  felt  so  miserable  that  I  could 
hardly  start  at  all,"  Josef  Bradl  said. 
Yet,  once  he  had  started  down  the 
in-run  he  was  not  afraid  to  jump  so 
powerfully  that  he  soared  fifty  feet  far- 
ther than  the  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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By  JAMES  F.  O'NEIL 

National  Comntantler9 
The  American  Legion 

THE  CONGRESS  meeting  in  special  ses- 
sion in  November  found  the  Universal 
Military  Training  Bill  (H  R  4273)  on  the 
calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
duly  approved  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  after  extensive  hearings.  The 
American  Legion  has  respectfully  sug- 
gested to  the  leaders  of  the  House  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  on  this  measure. 
Since  the  subject  has  been  examined  at 
great  length,  pro  and  con,  by  every  Con- 
gress for  two  decades,  there  is  very  little 
need  for  extended  discussion  about  the 
Towe  bill  at  this  time.  There  is  very  great 
need  for  its  enactment  into  law  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  foreclose  on  the 
duties  of  our  National  Legislative  Com- 


mittee by  telling  its  members  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  details  of  managing  the 
campaign  for  this  necessary  legislation. 
Under  the  directive  of  our  last  national 
convention  my  duty  is  to  tell  them  to  pro- 
ceed and  to  use  their  best  judgment  about 
details  and  their  best  energies  to  secure 
action.  To  the  membership  of  the  Legion 
everywhere  I  commend  close  attention  to 
the  progress  of  this  measure  and  co-op- 
eration with  our  committee  and  its  offi- 
cials in  Washington.  This,  if  anything,  is 
a  test  for  Congress. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  acts 
as  promptly  as  it  can  and  should,  the  stat- 
ute will  be  passed  there  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  the  rules  of  unlimited  de- 
bate and  the  announced  opposition  of 
some  very  competent  senators  hold  the 
threat  of  delay— and  delay  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  defeat. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  as  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American  Le- 


gion to  indulge  in  denunciations,  threats 
or  abuse  of  the  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure. On  the  contrary  it  is  my  firm  purpose 
to  ask  the  whole  American  Legion  to  ap- 
proach them  with  dignified  but  firm  rea- 
soning of  the  great  and  immediate  need 
for  Universal  Military  Training,  and  to 
plead  with  them  as  good  Americans  and 
responsible  lawmakers  to  eliminate  from 
their  minds  all  past  commitments,  preju- 
dices or  misconceptions  about  America's 
needs.  With  the  peace  of  the  whole  world 
dependent  upon  the  leadership  of  a  strong 
United  States  of  America,  I  suggest  that 
each  Legionnaire  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  his  Representative 
and  Senators  the  immediate  importance 
of  establishing  our  national  security  sys- 
tem on  the  firm  foundation  of  universal 
training. 

Because  we  will  hold  a  Presidential  and 
congressional  election  in  this  year  of  1 948 
and  because  the  political  leadership  of 
both  major  parties  is  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  training,  we  of  the  Le- 
gion will  have  reason  to  be  watchful  in 
avoiding  partisanship.  We  must  be  alert, 
aggressive  and  forceful  in  support  of  this 
vital  American  cause,  but  we  need  not  al- 
low the  Legion  to  become  involved  in 
candidacies  and  party  politics.  Such  op- 
position as  is  open,  honest  and  fairly  dis- 
posed to  meet  the  issue  we  can  respect 
although  we  firmly  oppose  it.  If  there 
develops  any  further  evidence  of  deliber- 
ate avoidance  and  delay,  such  as  was 
shown  by  the  absenteeism  in  the  Senate 
committee  when  Chairman  Gurney  sought 
early  hearings  there  in  1947,  the  friends 
of  this  American  program  will  know  how 
to  meet  it. 

We  must  also  be  alert  to  avoid  minor 
entanglements  over  the  many  amend- 
ments which  may  be  proposed  to  the 
measure  as  it  was  accepted  by  the  House 
Committee.  There  may  be  compromises 
on  minor  details,  but  not  on  the  essential 
need  for  adequate  universal  military 
training.  The  Legion  has  said  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  write  the 
laws,  and  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  urge 
the  writing  and  enactment  of  statutes  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  in  liberty  under  law.  That 
right  we  shall  exercise  in  full  on  this  long 
delayed  and  now  most  necessary  step  for 
American  security  and  world  peace.  If 
the  members  of  Congress  now  perform 
their  duty  with  promptness  and  courage, 
without  equivocation  or  needless  delay, 
we  may  be  confident  of  the  result.  That 
course  The  American  Legion  asks  of  each 
member.  On  that  course  The  American 
Legion  may  properly  insist. 
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Just  between  you  and  me . . . 


I've  never  tasted  a  beer  as  fine  as 
Schlitz.  I've  had  it  in  practically  every 
corner  of  the  world  and  it's  always 
the  same  grand  beer  everywhere.  You 
taste  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops . . 
none  of  the  harsh  bitterness.  No  wonder 
it  made  Milwaukee  famous!" 


The  Beer  that  made  Milwaukee  Famous 


Report  from 
HOLLYWOOD 

Our  studio  scout  reports  on 
monkeys  and  helicopters... 

destroys  an  illusion  about  Jack 
Benny. . .  sticks  Joe  E..  Brown's 

neck  out... investigates  a  new 
wallpaper. . .  By  R.  Wilson  Brown 


"I  don't,"  he  replied.  "It  is  prepared 

for  me." 

"Don't  you  give  some  indication  as 
to  the  probable  amount  you'll  need?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  other  offices  figure  what  they 
estimate  will  be  needed,"  he  answered. 

"Actually,"  I  queried,  "do  you  think 
your  picture  will  require  that  much?" 

"No,  it  could  be  done  for  less,"  he  said. 
"But  as  long  as  I  have  it  I'll  spare  no 
effort  or  expense  to  do  a  bang-up  job." 

Another  studio  spent  $50,000,  I  am 


I'm  just  recording  trends.  But  I  will 
complain  if  and  when  this  trend  means 
that  you  and  I  will  have  to  shell  out  an- 
other quarter  every  time  we  want  to 
go  to  the  theatre. 

Just  a  Lot  of  Monkey  Business 

A  lot  of  monkey  business  goes  on  out 
here,  but  this  is  one  example  of  where 
it  pays  dividends. 

Gabrielle  Canzona  is  a  nice  sort  of 
fellow  who  has  a  monkey  named  Jo- 
sephine who  can  act.  Ever  the  Begin- 


Vet-of-the-moiith  Red  Skelton  with  Virginia  O'Brien 


Hollywood  Is  Going  Hollywood 

All  these  fabulous  tales  of  two  Cad- 
illacs in  every  garage,  a  swimming  pool 
in  every  lawn,  and  seven-figure  entries 
on  income  tax  blanks  have  grown  to 
the  point  where  people  are  actually  try- 
ing to  come  up  to  such  expensive  stand- 
ards. And  what  with  money  flowing 
readily  and  in  sizeable  amounts,  it 
seems  Hollywood  is  really  going  Holly- 
wood. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
getting  so  a  studio  won't  consider  start- 
ing a  picture  with  a  budget  of  less  than 
a  couple  million  bucks.  Each  studio 
seems  to  be  trying  to  outdo  the  other — 
all  except  Monogram  and  Republic,  who 
take  a  to-heck-with-it  attitude  and  go 
right  on  grinding  out  thrillers  for  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  make  money  at  it. 

But  the  big  fellows!  They  use  terrifi- 
cally expensive  sets  thronged  with  ex- 
tras. They  send  cameramen  to  all  parts 
of  die  world  for  more  realistic  shots. 
Scenes  are  shot  and  reshot  from  many 
angles.  Salaries  are  leaping.  Property 
men  are  buying  and  leasing  all  kinds 
of  expensive  items.  And  finally,  instead 
of  one  star  in  one  picture,  they're  pack- 
ing each  movie  with  a  half-dozen  or 
more  top  names,  which  leaves  a  lot  of 
good  unknowns  out  in  the  cold. 

While  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  pick  just 
two  illustrations,  space  will  not  permit 
more,  and  we  think  these  are  typical: 

Visiting  a  producer's  office  the  other 
day,  he  showed  me  the  budget  for  one 
of  his  forthcoming  films.  It  ran  to  one 
and  a  half  million,  which  is  not  high 
compared  to  many  others. 

"How  do  you  prepare  a  budget?"  I 
inquired. 


told,  to  recreate  on  its  lot  the  interior 
of  one  of  the  town's  top  night  clubs. 

"Why  don't  you  just  take  your  scenes 
in  the  real  club  and  eliminate  that  cost?" 
I  asked  one  of  the  studio  men. 

"The  ceiling  is  too  low  for  correct 
shooting,"  was  his  answer. 

The  other  evening  I  saw  the  movie. 
The  night  club  scene  was  on  the  screen 
just  four  minutes.  That  $50,000  creation, 
plus  an  orchestra  and  about  a  hundred 
extras,  make  them  very  expensive 
minutes. 

Understand,    I'm    not  complaining. 


ning,  Warner  Bros,  picture,  required 
Josephine's  services  and  this  is  how 
Canzona  cashed  in:  he  received  one 
check  for  the  rental  of  his  hand  organ 
(listed  as  a  prop),  one  for  the  services 
of  Josephine  (listed  as  a  trained  ani- 
mal), a  third  for  himself  as  an  actor 
(listed  as  a  member  of  the  Screen  Ac- 
tors' Guild),  and  a  fourth,  for  himself 
again,  as  a  handler  of  trained  animals 
(listed  as  a  trainer) . 

Josephine  has  been  supporting  her 
master  in  this  fashion  since  she  made 
her  screen  debut  some  200-odd  pictures 
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ago.  She  has  heen  kept  so  busy,  in 
fact,  that  she  hasn't  had  a  chance 
to  get  away  from  being  a  spinster. 

New  Technique 

Over  at  R-K-0  the  other  day  I 
saw  them  send  a  cameraman  up  in 
a  heliocopter  to  film  two  chase 
sequences — one  following  escaped 
convicts  through  a  wheat  field,  and 
the  other  hovering  over  a  speeding 
car.  The  results  were  much  better 
than  they  would  have  been  from 
rigged-up  boons,  and  the  director 
says  it  was  much  cheaper. 

Margaret  Truman  Brings 
AGMA  To  White  House 

It  has  been  several  months  now 
cilice  Margaret  Truman  made  her 
concert  debut  in  Hollywood  Bowl, 
but  here  is  a  sidelight  few  know: 
There  is  an  AFL  dues-payer  in  the 
President's  family. 

Hy  Faine,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Musical  Artists,  when 
a>ked  who  recruited  her,  replied: 
"You  don't  recruit  a  President's 
daughter.  There  were  certain  con- 
versations. An  application  blank 
was  requested.  We  sent  it.  It  was 
returned  with  her  signature  and 
initiation  fee.  Very  nice  handwrit- 
ing, too." 

Vet  of  the  Month 

We  can't  say  that  Red  Skelton  is 
a  product  of  the  war.  He  had  many 
years  of  experience  under  his  belt 
before  he  worked  for  the  Army.  But 
it  does  appear  that  he  is  the  only 
young  comedian  of  the  new  era  who 
is  going  places  in  a  hurry.  And  there 
is  no  question  that  the  enthusiastic 
reception  he  had  in  entertaining 
sailors  and  soldiers  helped  motivate 
his  bosses  to  go  all-out  in  his  post- 
war promotion.  With  the  success  of 
The  Shotv-Off  and  Merlon  of  the  Ja 
Movies,  it  looks  as  though  Red  is 
the  triple-threat  topper  in  comedy — the 
three  barrels  being  the  screen,  radio  and 
stage. 

He  was  born  Richard  Skelton  in 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  the  son  of  a  circus 
clown.  He  grew  up  in  the  circus,  at  ten 
joined  a  medicine  show,  at  eleven  was 
in  a  stock  company,  and  at  fourteen 
joined  the  Cotton  Blossom  Showboat 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Then  came  more  circus,  stage  and  vau- 
deville. His  first  stellar  movie  career 
began  in  1940  with  Flight  Command. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 


net  Leigh  warmed  the  boys  in  the  Aleutians 

staged  shows  in  Army  camps  and  hos- 
pitals until  his  induction  into  the  Army 
in  June,  1943.  After  service  at  home  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  invalided 
home  and  discharged  in  1945.  Says  Red, 
"I  was  the  only  Holly  wood  star  to  leave 
the  service  in  the  same  grade  he  entered 
— a  private." 

The  Other  Side  of  Jack  Benny 

Jack  Benny  is  not  the  tightwad  his 
radio  script  writers  make  him  out  to 
be.  At  a  recent  golf  tournament  spon- 
sored by  Producer  Frank  Borzage,  Jack, 


who  never  has  broken  88,  offered 
to  bet  .11,000  that  he'd  shoot  85  or 
hetlcr  with  the  provision  that  the 
money  go  to  the  Damon  Runyon 
Cancer  Fund.  The  bet  was  taken, 
Jack  shot  106,  and  made  out  his 
check  with  a  smile. 

Joe  E.  Brown  Sticks  Out 
His  Meek 

Sooner  or  later  somebody  picks 
the  best  ten  of  everything.  This  time 
Joe  E.  Brown  sticks  his  neck  out  to 
name  the  ten  funniest  men  in  film 
history.  Joe,  currently  playing  his 
first  serious  role  in  The  Tender 
Years,  is  an  old-timer  and  has  been 
seen  them  come  and  go.  Here  is  his 
list:  Fred  Allen,  Robert  Benchley, 
John  Bunny,  Charles  Chaplin,  Jim- 
my Durante,  Bob  Hope,  Harry 
Langdon,  Harold  Lloyd,  Groucho 
Marx  and  Red  Skelton.  He  rules  out 
Danny  Kaye,  Jack  Oakie,  Frank 
Morgan,  Jack  Carson  and  others  as 
being  "character  comedians."  He 
thinks  Ed  Wynn  is  the  funniest  actor 
he  has  ever  seen,  but  Ed  never 
clicked  on  the  screen.  Furthermore, 
he  believes  Red  Skelton  could  top 
the  whole  bunch  if  given  different 
material. 

And  We  Thought  Onlg  God 
Could  Make  A  Tree 

The  set  was  crowded  with  trees — 
big  ones,  rustic  and  powerful.  Half 
of  them  were  majestic  with  heavy 
boughs  of  rich  green  leaves  rustling 
in  the  breeze.  Half  of  them  were 
naked  trunks  and  limbs — weather- 
beaten  and  dead.  Many  men  on 
many  ladders  were  making  trees. 
Great  piles  of  live  boughs,  live 
leaves,  live  blossoms  were  being 
carefully  wired  to  the  bare  and  dead 
limbs.  I'm  a  country  boy,  but  I'll  be 
derned  if  I  could  tell  the  difference. 

It's  JVice  Wallpaper 
If  You  Can  Get  It 

"Please  send  us  eight  dozen  photo- 
graphs of  yourself.  We  think  you're  the 
most  beautiful  girl  we  ever  saw,  and  we 
want  to  paper  the  walls  of  our  hut  with 
your  pictures." 

So  read  the  letter  from  a  group  of 
GI's  stationed  on  lonely  Adak  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  annd  addressed  to  Janet 
Leigh,  the  19-year-old  screen  newcomer 
who  made  her  debut  as  Van  Johnson's 
leading  lady  in  The  Romance  of  Rosy 
Ridge. 

The  pictures  were  sent.  the  end 
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The  Legion  has  already  done  more  to  provide  homes  for  veterans  of  VT\\  2  than  most  people  realize 


Should  Veterans 


The  Legion  sags  YES  and  has  been 
damned  from  here  to  hell  and  gone 


By  CLARENCE  WOODBURY 


THE  GORY  FIGHT  over  veterans'  hous- 
ing at  the  National  Convention  is 
now  four  months  hehind  us.  but  the 
pavnff  is  just  approaching.  With  Con- 
gress convening  again  this  month,  the 
Legion  will  oppose  enactment  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Bill  with  all  its 
strength  and  strive  to  hammer  into  leg- 
islation the  other  policies  which  grew 
out  of  the  big  family  free-for-all. 

It  was  a  grand  brawl  while  it  lasted. 
On  one  side  were  lined  up  the  passionate 
exponents  of  the  T.E.W.  Bill  and,  on  the 
other,  those  who  were  just  as  vehemently 
opposed  to  it.  No  brass  knucks  were 
used,  as  far  as  I  know,  nor  was  anyone 
slugged  with  a  dead  cat,  but  every  other 
tool  of  controversy  was  brought  into 
play. 

At  one  committee  meeting,  for  ex- 
ample, Walter  E.  Alessandroni.  a  WW2 
veteran  from  Pennsylvania,  took  a 
round-house  swing  at  those  who  con- 
tended  the  T.E.W.  Bill  was  socialistic. 

'"If  Senator  Taft  is  a  socialist,  I'm 
Santa  Claus,"  lie  declared,  and  went  on 
to  argue  that  the  measure  would  pro- 
duce more  homes  more  quickly  than 


any  other  housing  bill  offered  to  date. 

When  he  sat  down,  Richard  Vail,  Cali- 
fornia member  of  the  Legion's  National 
Housing  Committee  and  also  a  veteran 
of  WW2,  leaped  to  his  feet.  He  snatched 
off  his  Legion  cap. 

"With  this  cap  off,"  he  shouted,  "I 
agree  with  Mr.  Alessandroni.  I  happen 
to  be  a  builder  and,  as  a  builder,  I  can 
make  my  million  if  the  T.E.W.  Bill  is 
passed  because  it  guarantees  profits  to 
builders.  But  now,  when  I  put  my  Legion 
cap  back  on,  I  am  against  it  because  I 
know  it  won't  make  housing  for  veter- 


1.  Public  housing  was  created  for  low-in- 
come indigent  families,  hut  today  thou- 
sands of  high-income  non-veterans  live 
in  these  projects. 

2.  You  as  a  taxpayer  help  these  unfortu- 
nates pay  their  rent,  though  many  earn 
more  than  you  do. 

3.  In  New  York  City  more  than  3,000  ten- 
ants  exceed  maximum  income  criteria. 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  one-third  of  all 
puhlic  housing  tenants  are  not  eligihle 
to  live  there.  This  situation  cxi>ts  all 
over  the  country,  and  some  of  these 
families  earn  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year. 


ans.  It  won't  give  veterans  a  damn  thing 
but  banana  oil  .  .  ." 

It  was  like  that  at  every  committee 
meeting,  give  and  take  in  good  demo- 
cratic fashion,  with  the  WW2  boys  doing 
virtually  all  of  the  punching  for  both 
sides.  The  fight  finally  reached  ils  climax 
on  the  floor  of  the  National  Convention 
where  the  supporters  of  the  T.E.W.  Bill 
were  crushed  by  a  vote  of  2,796  to  722. 

This  mandate  of  the  Convention  made 
the  Legion's  policy  clear,  but  thousands 
of  veterans  who  were  not  present  are 
still  pretty  foggy  about  what  happened. 
What  was  the  shooting  all  about,  they 
are  inquiring.  Why  was  the  T.E.W.  Bill 
jettisoned?  What  is  the  Legion's  policy 
on  housing?  Some  disgruntled  ex-GIs 
are    even    asking:    "Has    the  Legion 


4.  Failure  to  dispossess  these  high-income 
non-veterans  has  forced  low-income  vet- 
erans either  to  huy  homes  they  could 
not  afford,  or  do  without. 

5.  The  American  Legion  demands  a  thor- 
ough housecleaning  in  present  projects, 
giving  low  income  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans' widows,  first  preference. 

6.  The  American  Legion  National  Housing 
Committee  hopes  you  will  read  Mr. 
Woodbury's  article,  so  you  will  know 
what  your  Legion  is  doing  to  help  vets 
get  a  square  deal. 

Your  comments  will  be  welcome. 


Public  Housing  /s  Not  Veterans  Housing 
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More  than   1,000,000  homes  have  been  built  under  provisions  written  into  the  G.I.  Bill  by  the  Legion 


Come  First  in  Housing  ? 


adopted  a  do-nothing  stand  on  hous- 
ing?" or  "Have  we  been  sold  down  the 
river?" 

All  of  these  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  a  single  breath,  but  the  Leg- 
ion's overall  stand  on  housing  can  be 
explained  very  simply.  In  essence,  the 
big  scrap  was  between  the  exponents  of 
two  different  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment— those  who  believe  in  public  hous- 
ing and  those  who  don't.  But  the  Legion 
did  not  commit  itself  to  either  doctrine. 
Instead,  it  kept  its  eye  on  the  ball  and 
emphasized  just  one  primary  fact:  The 
Legion  stands  for  more  homes  and  bet- 
ter homes  for  veterans! 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Doubting 
Thomases,  it  needs  to  be  stated  strongly 
right  at  the  start  that  this  has  always 
been  the  Legion's  policy  and  that  the 
Legion  has  already  done  more  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  the  veterans  of  WW2 
than  any  veterans  organization  ever 
did  for  the  veterans  of  any  other  war. 

Already,  under  the  provisions  which 
it  wrote  into  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Legion  has  created  homes  for  more 
than  1,000,000  GI  families  since  V-E 
Day  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$5,000,000,000.  That  means  that  one 
out  of  about  every  thirteen  WW2  ex- 
servicemen  now  has  a  new  home,  thanks 
to  the  Legion,  and  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Right  now,  again  largely  due  to 
Legion-sponsored  legislation,  home  con- 
struction is   {Continued  on  page  47) 


The  Legion  urges  large  companies 
to  build  homes  for  vet  employes. 
Carbide  &  Chemical  Corp.,  of  South 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  built  this  house 
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Venice)  and  was  intrigued  enough  to 
stay  longer,  see  more  and  get  more  and 
more  of  a  bang  out  of  my  trip. 

I  met  another  American  couple  who 
were  bouncing  around  having  a  grand 
time.  They'd  hit  Yucatan.  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico  City — and  they  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  share  expenses  on  a  tour  to  the 
new  volcano,  Paricutin.  I  wanted  to  go 
along — several  hundred  miles  by  auto, 
then  twenty  miles  through  volcanic  ash 
and  dust  on  horse  or  mule,  and  at  the 
end  a  grand  sight,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  modern  world.  But  the  one  trip 
would  have  eaten  heavily  into  my  little 
time  to  see  the  country,  so  I  ducked  it. 
They  ducked  it  when  they  were  unable 
to  get  me  to  share  expenses,  and  when 
I  last  saw  them  they  were  off  for  a  good 


new  and  strange  things.  Mexico's  his 
meat.  He'll  get  what  he  wants  anywhere, 
but  more  some  places  than  others. 

The  holiday  seeker  should  remember 
this.  Mexico  is  a  country,  not  a  resort. 
Yet  I  can  come  up  with  a  hatful  of 
places,  one  or  more  of  which  could  cap- 
ture the  fancy  of  the  most  fastidious 
resort-lover,  places  such  as  Fortin  de 
Flores,  whose  flower-covered  swimming 
pools  reflect  both  the  nearby  tropical 
greenery  and  the  towering,  snowy  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Orizaba.  Or  Acapulco,  the 
swank,  Riviera-type  Pacific  resort  with 
its  sunny  beaches,  pleasant  cabin  or  ho- 
tel life,  dancing  and  unexcelled  deep-sea 
fishing. 

I  also  mention  Taxco,  a  piece  of  old 
Spain  plastered  to  a  mountain  top,  with 


Mexican's  Holiday:  City  folks  float,  dream,  love  and  sing  on  Xoehimilco's 
canals  on  Sunday.  Food,  beer  and  flowers  are  peddled  from  boats,  and 
entire  floating  orchestras  come  alongside  and  ?erenade  lovers  for  a  fee 


Tourist's  Holiday:  A  visitor  takes  his 
ease  at  a  balcony  window  in  the  Hotel 
Victoria,   overlooking   brilliant  Taxco 


Mexico  is  a  cross 
between  a  travel  folder  and  a 
political  pamphlet.  It'll  afford 
you  a  whale  of  a  vacation  if  you 
know  whatyou  want.  If  you  don't, 
it  may  give  you  indigestion 

By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

NOT  long  ago  a  well-known  big-city 
newspaper  man  of  my  acquaintance 
spent  his  vacation  in  Mexico.  He  came 
back  damning  the  place,  saying  it  was 
a  waste  of  his  year's  vacation  to  have 
gone  there.  I  don't  know  what  he  did  or 
saw  in  Mexico,  but  he  didn't  have  a 
kind  word  to  say  about  the  country. 
Strike  one! 

On  a  trip  to  Mexico  myself  I  met  a 
young  American  couple  honeymooning. 
They  arrived  in  Mexico  City  by  plane 
one  morning  and  flew  back  home  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  bitterly 
disappointed.  Strike  two! 

Yet  I  took  a  typical  tourist  dose  of 
the  central  Mexico  area,  saw  the  same 
things  the  honeymooners  saw  (an  Amer- 
ican type  hotel,  an  evening  in  a  night 
club,  a  boat  ride  on  part  of  the  26  miles 
of  canals  at  Xochimilco,  Mexico's  little 


loaf  on  the  sunny  beaches  of  Acapulco. 
They  loved  Mexico.  So  did  another 
friend  who  went  down  to  spend  a  week 
and  stayed  a  year. 

Now  what's  the  score?  Is  Mexico  a 
good  or  a  bad  vacationland? 

I  believe  it's  all  up  to  you,  and  that 
Mexico  can  give  you  what  you  want  if 
you  know  yourself  what  that  is.  There 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of  tourists.  One 
kind  includes  those  who  want  a  holi- 
day— a  pleasant  time  loafing.  If  that's 
what  you  want  you  must  select  your 
Mexican  spot  with  care.  If  you  just  go 
to  Mexico  and  look  around  for  some 
fun  the  odds  are  against  finding  it. 

The  other  kind  of  tourist  is  ihe  genu- 
ine sightseer — the. one  who  ge*s  his  bang 
out  of  seeing  and  trying  to  comprehend 


its  rare  gift  and  craft  shops,  the  wind- 
ing, cobblestone  streets,  its  artist  colony 
living  remote  from  civilization  on  a 
mountain  of  silver  in  a  town  that  looks 
like  a  water-color,  a  town  whose  Hotels 
Victoria  and  De  Borda,  to  mention  only 
two,  were  made  for  beauty-loving,  se- 
clusion-loving honeymooners. 

And  there  is  Rancho  Del  Pino,  the 
dude  ranch  not  far  from  Guatemala, 
where  you  can  loaf  all  day,  swim  in 
natural  pools,  hunt  jaguars  from  river 
boats,  shoot  the  rapids,  ride  horses,  visit 
Indian  vidages  to  buy  real  native  craft — 
where  your  host  summons  up  rodeos, 
native  music,  and  native  dances  for 
your  pleasure  and  the  drinks  are  on 
the  house. 

Yes,  Mexico  has  more  than  its  share 
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The  Old:  A  Mexican  farmer  plows  his  land  in  100°  heat,  a  few- 
furrows  in  the  morning,  a  siesta,  a  few  furrows  in  the  evening 
cool.  The  land  and  rewards  are  now  his,  the  production  is  small 


The  I\etc:  Sons  of  the  Aztecs  overhaul  a  modern  tractor  on  a 
cooperative  farm.  Controversy  rages  over  socialized  farming.  Do 
its  advantages  offset  the  evils  of  state  planning  and  subsidy? 


of  resorts  where  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  American  cooking,  canned  enter- 
tainment and  a  well-rounded  program 
of  tailor-made  exotic  experiences  are 
available  in  natural  settings  of  such 
color  and  rarity  as  to  make  them  utterly 
unique.  To  some  such  spot  the  vacation- 
ist should  head  if  he  seeks  relaxation  in 
places  where  the  main  business  of  the 
population  is  seeing  that  he  has  a  good 
time.  But  Mexico  as  a  whole  doesn't 
qualify  as  such  a  vacationland,  nor  does 
any  other  nation. 

Mexico  is  a  country  leading  its  own 
life,  very  much  concerned  with  serious 
problems,  many  of  which  had  their  in- 
ception a  hundred  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and 


aren't  solved  yet.  And  if  you  are  a  real 
sightseer,  a  real  tourist,  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  has  half  an  eye  for  scenery  and 
a  curiosity  about  other  people,  the  whole 
country  is  your  apple.  If  it  doesn't  mys- 
tify you  entirely  it'll  bowl  you  over, 
for  Mexico  is  so  entirely  different,  even 
in  its  most  subtle  aspects,  from  the  U.S. 
that  it  might  as  well  be  on  another  planet 
instead  of  just  across  a  river. 

Let  the  American  who  thinks  of  Mex- 
ico as  a  "hot,  tropical  country  full  of 
peons"  take  even  the  most  conventional 
tour  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  then 
attempt  to  describe  what  he  has  seen  in 
less  than  a  million  words.  A  mental 
paralysis  sets  in.  Like  the  naturalist, 
von  Humboldt,  who  sought  to  systema- 


tize Mexican  fauna  and  flora  and  just 
kept  filling  volumes  until  he  died,  the 
returned  tourist  will  end  by  saying  to 
friends  who  ask  him  what  Mexico  was 
like;  "Which  acre  do  you  mean?" 

It  is  a  land  of  incredible  variety,  with 
culture  stacked  on  culture,  climate 
stacked  on  climate.  Its  history  was  a 
turmoil  with  every  victory  a  defeat;  its 
geography  is  hash;  its  scenery  is  mag- 
nificent; its  social  problems  are  eruptive 
and  chaotic;  its  politics  and  economics 
are  a  jigsaw  puzzle;  and  its  thinking  is 
both  pagan  and  progressive.  Hope,  pride 
and  defeat  abide  side  by  side,  the  fu- 
ture and  the  past  join  in  ruefully  tolerat- 
ing the  present,  and  not  even  the  simplest 
thing,  be  it  an  object,  a  thought  or  an 


Market  Day:  Indians  by  the  thousands  cram  Toluca's  streets 
with  their  wares  eaeh  Friday.  Tourists  step  gingerly  with  their 
cameras ;  eyes  wide,  noses  high 


Wash  day:  The  municipal  laundry  will  survive  modernization, 
for  water  is  too  scarce  for  private  use.  Here  the  bride  gives  up 
her  secrets,  learns  about  men,  ladies'  jokes,  local  gossip 


act,  means  what  it  would  in  the  United 
States.  And  all  of  that  is  there  for  the 
tourist  to  see. 

The  network  of  good  roads  which 
radiate  for  several  hundred  miles  in  all 
directions  from  Mexico  City  is  called 
somewhat  contemptuously  by  experts, 
the  "tourist  circuit."  The  resort  lover 
should  avoid  it,  but  the  one-shot  tourist 
should  not  be  frightened  away.  The 
circuit  is  no  Hollywood  Mexico  or  con 
game.  It  is  Mexico,  modified  by  the 
same  commercialism  and  good  roads 
which  make  it  available  to  the  non-Span- 
ish speaking  tourist.  The  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  "circuit."  which  lie  at  all  dis- 
tances from  15  to  300  miles  out  of  Mex- 
ico City,  include  the  new  volcano  at 


Paricutin,  the  non-floating  "floating  gar- 
dens" of  Xochimilco,  the  teeming, 
squalid  Indian  market  at  Toluca,  the 
amazing  Aztec  pyramids  and  sacrificial 
amphitheater  at  Teotihuacan,  the  even 
more  stunning  ruins  at  Oaxaca  and  oth- 
ers farther  south  and  east,  and  beauti- 
ful Lake  Patzcuaro,  unlike  anything  else 
on  this  continent. 

Except  for  the  ruins  these  are  not 
dead  things,  nor  were  any  of  them  put 
there  for  tourists.  They  are  alive  with 
a  way,  or  rather  ways,  of  life  totally  un- 
familiar to  Americans.  Not  only  do  they 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  one- 
trip  tourist,  but  the  ever-changing  coun- 
tryside en  route  is  reward  enough. 

The  100-mile  auto-trip  from  Mexico 


City  to  Taxco,  for  example,  takes  you 
through  such  a  variety  of  scenery  and 
life  that  the  scenic  impression  itself 
would  fill  volumes.  To  boil  it  down  into 
a  raft  of  comparisons  let  me  describe  it 
this  way: 

This  up-and-down  highway  ride, 
though  not  much  longer  than  the  New 
York-Philadelphia  run,  takes  you  from 
a  modern  city  of  skyscrapers  through 
lava  fields,  up  high  mountains,  down 
across  a  burning  semi-desert  and  up 
again  to  Taxco.  As  the  elevation  con- 
stantly shifts  you  pass  through  bits  of 
land  equivalent  in  turn  to  the  eastern 
valley  of  California,  the  vertical  tropical 
agriculture  of  the  West  Indies,  the  roll- 
ing dairy  lands  (Continued  on  page  30) 


The  Old:  With  thoughtful  finger  rubbing  his  nose  an  illiterate  The  Sew:  Sophisticated,  wise-eracking  school  children  romp  at 
adult  dictates  a  letter  to  a  public  secretary  in  the  plaza  at  Cuer-  recess  in  a  remote  mountain  town.  The  educational  program 
navaca.  Mexico  is  acutely  conscious  of  its  illiterate  grown-ups      spells  the  doom  of  public  secretaries  and  illiterate  democracy 
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P$/i  with  1948 : 


When  you've  read  the 
amazing  predictions  of  the  clairvoyant 
Colonel  you'll  agree 

that  1948  is  likely  to  be  the  best 
year  we've  had  since  1947 


By  COLONEL 
STOOPNAGLE 


foretell  the  future.  And  if  you  think  they 
didn't  find  it,  I'm  crazy. 

So,  writing  in  typewriter,  as  I  left  my 
longhand  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  mu 
a  concise  summary  of  the  facts  my  hire- 
lings gathered.  Rememher,  though,  these 
are  merely  auguries  and  are  therefore  not 

to  be  taken  lightly.  .  .  . 

*      *  * 

1948  will  see  a  lot  of  new  jobs  available 
for  those  who  are  tired  of  their  present 
ones.  Here  are  a  few,  and  if  any  further 
information  is  desired,  pay  no  attention 
to  it. 

I.  Fender-feeler.  This  is  a  position  for 
retired  locksmiths,  safe  burglars  or  any- 
one with  delicate  finger-tips.  Simply  con- 
sists of  standing  successively  at  the  four 
outside  corners  of  a  wrecked  car  feeling 
for  bumps  on  fenders.  These  bumps  are 


There  will  always  be  an 
England,   with  changes 


The  Iron  Curtain  will  be 
lifted  for  needed  repairs. 
Russians    will    want  out 


KNOWING  OF  MY  having  had  a  fa- 
mous ancester  named  Nostra- 
damusnagle,  the  Editors  of  this 
magazine  very  naturally  came  to 
me  when  they  wanted  some  fairly 
authentic  prognostradamustications 
about  next  year.  Hurriedly  summon- 
ing  my   vast   staff  of  prophesiers, 

Television  will  make 
women  sports-minded 


predicters,  vaticinators  and  symp- 
tomizers,  I  put  them  through  a  stiff 
course  in  mental  calisthenics,  got 
them  on  keen  edge  and  sent  them 
helter-nilly,  willy-skelter  into  the 
highways  and  nooks,  byways  and 
crannies.  There  they  searched  for 
information  which  would  help  them 


 -- 
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MENT.  Someone,  therefore,  has  to 
take  the  work  of  heing  not  respon- 
sible, as  the  manager  and  the  head- 
waiter  are  too  busy  being  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor  food  that's 
served.  It's  merely  a 
matter  of  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  din- 
ing-room for   a  few 
hours   daily  looking 
9  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
shrugging  your  shoul- 
ders. 

4.  No-sandwich  selling.  The  ex- 
pression "No  sandwiches  sold  after 
the  train  leaves  the  station"  is 
familiar  to  all  commuters.  But  the 
fellow  who  yells  this  as  he  passes 

Bubble  trouble 


Sex  will  continue  well  into 
1948  and  probably  beyond 

then  marked  with  chalk  and  when  the 
mechanics  have  smoothed  them  out,  the 
fender-feeler  refeels  them  to  see  whether 
any  rough  spots  still  exist.  Wages:  for 
the  main  feel,  50^;  for  the  re-feel  25^. 

2.  Page-slitter.  Often  new  books  come 
out  with  succeeding  pages  which  have 
not  been  cut  apart.  The  page-slitter  just 
sits  at  a  desk  and  slits  the  edges  of  these 
pages.  He  is  paid  one-hundredth  of  1% 
of  the  page  number.  If,  for  example,  he 
comes  to  page  589  in  a  big  book  and 
finds  that  the  next  page  is  numbered 
592  instead  of  the  expected  590,  he  slits 
the  pages  and  receives  5  and  9/10  cents 
for  his  labor.  Naturally,  he  gets  very 
little  for  pamphlets,  but  they  are  so  much 
easier  to  handle  that  he  doesn't  mind  .  .  . 
much.  In  off  seasons,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  getting  jobs  tearing  the  month  of 
May  off  calendars  on  the  first  of  June. 

3.  Unresponsibility.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  fine  new  job  for  people  who  do  not 
care  to  take  on  added  responsibility.  In 
restaurants,  there  are  frequently  signs 
which  say  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
COATS  AND  HATS  UNLESS 
CHECKED    WITH    THE  MANAGE- 


Radio  will  exploit  newlyweds 

self  indispensable  to  such  folks  by  spend- 
ing several  hours  a  day  defying  descrip- 
tion. 

Yes,  there  will  be  jobs  galore  for  peo- 
ple who  really  want  to  find  them.  Take 
one  friend  of  mine,  for  instance.  He  had 
teen  a  pilot  in  the  navy  air  force  during 
the  war  and  he  couldn't  get  himself  used 
to  the  ordinary  humdrum  of  office  rou- 
tine. He  called  me  up  in  desperation  one 
night  and  wanted  Dr.  Snoopnagle's  ad- 
vice. I  immediately  suggested  that  lie 
buy  a  small  plane  and  attach  a  snow- 


Someone  has  to  take  over  the  job  of  not  being  responsible  for  tilings 


through  the  coaches  always  HAS  sand- 
wiches. This  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
field  for  some  enterprising  young  man 
who  feels  he  can't  afford  an  inventory. 
He  just  stands  there  on  the  platform  with 
a  basket  full  of  no  sandwiches  and  sells 
them  after  the  train  leaves,  like  the  other 
fellow  said. 

5.  Description-defyer.  People  often 
say:  "The  mountains  where  I  spent  my 
vacation  were  simply  too  beautiful  for 
words."  Perhaps  a  man  could  make  him- 


plow  to  the  front  of  it.  Then,  when 
snow-storms  threatened,  he  was  to  go 
aloft  and  cut  wide  swaths  in  the  snow 
before  it  reached  the  ground.  Thus  the 
snow  would  fall  with  paths  already 
shovelled  through  it.  I've  never  heard 
from  him  since. 

*    %  -* 

For  some  unexplainable  reason,  young- 
sters will  continue  to  make  themselves 
hideous  by  hiding  their  faces  behind 
balloons  made  {Continued  on  page  33) 
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\»  iii  "the  <>l<l  4rmy"  of  WW2,  the  hoys  learn  how  "to  walk 
my  post  in  a  military  manner"  when  they  pull  guard  duty 


Something  for 
Your  Kid  Brother 

The  Army  yon  knew  was  never  like  this. 
The  Umtees  at  Fort  Knox  are  getting  a  good  deal 
and  the  brass  is  getting  new  ideas 

By  WILL  ©URSLER 


THEY  wanted  to  talk,  these  "umtees"  crowding  around 
me,  this  hunch  of  American  kids  who  found  themselves 
thrust — on  Army  orders — into  the  spotlight  of  the  blazing 
national  free-for-all  over  peacetime  training. 

They  wanted  to  give  out  with  their  own  ideas  on  the  con- 
troversial business  of  which  they  were  part — the  UMT  Ex- 
perimental Group,  the  ''showcase  unit"  set  up  at  Fort  Knox 
to  demonstrate  the  Army's  universal  training  plan  in  action. 

Rookie  Army  enlistees,  they  were  picked  for  the  unit  as 
a  fair  sampling  of  the  kind  of  boys  who  would  come  in 
under  the  plan — a  cross-section  of  America,  ages  seventeen 
to  twenty.  For  the  six-months  course,  they  are  treated  as 
trainees  would  be  treated  under  the  national  plan. 

Looking  at  them  there  in  trainee  barracks — listening  to 
their  wisecracks — I  recalled  rumors  Fd  heard  about  tins 
group  before  I'd  come  to  Knox  to  check  into  UMT.  Rumors 
that  the  boys  are  being  pampered.  That  they  have  chintz 
curtains  at  barracks  windows  and  radios  by  each  bunk. 


During  off-duty  hours  many  trainees  visit  private  homes 
near   ihe    post.    Here   Mrs.   Curtis   Scott    is   the  hostess 


The  I  MT  unit  has  its  own  code  of  conduct,  and  offenders 
are  tried  hefore  courts  set  up  hy  respective  companies 
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Emphasis  is  placet!  on  religious  training.  Here  Father 
Charles  Murphy  explains  the  Mass  to  Catholic  trainees 


Score  card  of  the  UMT  code  of  hon- 
or is  the  gig  sheet  showing  demerits 


That  they  can't  swear  or  take  a  drink.  That  the  whole  show 
is  namby-pamby  nonsense. 

Yet  they  looked  like  any  other  group  of  G.I.  rookies,  any 
crowd  of  American  boys.  Except  for  the  startling  absence 
of  profanity,  their  talk  was  as  brittle,  their  opinions  as 
noisy  and  clashing,  as  you'd  find  in  any  military  outfit. 

Some  were  sold  on  "this  UMT  deal."  Others  shrugged. 
A  few — from  the  usual  splinter  group  of  malcontents — 
treated  it  like  a  joke.  But  all  agreed  on  one  extraordinary 
point — that  nothing  like  UMT,  with  its  moral  and  edu- 
cational approach,  has  ever  been  tried  before  by  the  sup- 
posed cold-steel  brains  which  run  the  Army. 

Majority  opinion  seemed  to  be  summed  up  by  a  boy  called 
Buzz,  a  husky,  dark-haired  youth  with  Indian  blood  in  him, 
hailing  from  the  wilds  of  Colorado. 

"It's  something  new,"  Buzz  declared.  "Not  like  what  they 
say  the  Army  is.  They  treat  you  more  like  individuals.  Take 
me,  for  instance.  My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  kid,  so  I 
got  put  in  an  orphan's  home.  Good  place.  Tried  to  teach  me 
stuff  that  would  help  me.  Only  I  was  too  young  to  appre- 


ciate it.  Ran  away  from  the  orphanage  when  I  was  eleven." 

He  grinned.  "Couple  of  months  ago,  I  joined  the  Army 
and  they  put  me  in  UMT.  So  what?  So  right  here  in  UMT 
I'm  learning  stuff  they  tried  to  teach  me  in  the  orphanage 
How  to  act  and  talk  and  all  that.  Right  here  in  the  Army!" 

It  was  a  jolt — hearing  this  Western  boy  compare  Army 
life  to  that  in  a  kindly-run  orphans'  home.  "Only  don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  we're  not  getting  the  best  military  train- 
ing," a  lanky  youth  from  Texas  put  in.  "I  was  in  RTC,  the 
first  couple  of  weeks  after  I  joined  up.  That's  where  the) 
train  regular  enlistees.  Sure,  this  is  tougher.  But  it's  better. 
They  make  you  learn  the  stuff." 

It  was  hard  to  figure.  They  weren't  Army  propagandists. 
They  were  kids,  spilling  out  the  story  the  way  they  saw  it. 
Some  of  it  sounded  as  if  the  Army  were  playing  nursemaid. 
Yet  the  umtees  themselves  were  insisting  the  training  was 
tougher  than  that  given  regular  rookies. 

I'd  been  sent  to  Knox  to  obtain — for  the  readers  of  this 
magazine — an  objective,  first-hand  report  on  UMT.  From 
the  outset  I'd  been  skeptical.  As  {Continued  on  page  38) 


TIIE  TOURIST'S  MEXICO 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

of  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  the  ever- 
green-studded highlands  of  the  Black  Hills 
or  New  Hampshire,  the  precipitous  drop 
from  the  High  Sierras  to  California's  west- 
ern valley,  the  brown,  arroyo-cut  badlands 
of  Wyoming,  the  semi-desert  of  southern 
Utah  and  Nevada,  the  sugar  flats  of  south- 
ern Puerto  Rico,  little  flecks  of  Chinese 
rice-paddies,  the  cactus  flats  of  many  a 
western  valley,  the  sudden,  winding  moun- 
tain lift  of  the  eastern  Rockies.  Finally  you 
reach  Taxco.  a  silver-mining  artist  colony 
(of  all  things),  a  study  in  brilliant  color, 
a  cross  between  an  eagle's  eyrie  and  old 
Spain  at  its  most  picturesque,  with  cob- 
blestone streets  so  steep  that  your  head  is 
as  the  heels  of  the  pedestrian  in  front  of 
you. 

The  variety  of  life  and  abruptness  of 
change  enroute  to  Taxco  is  only  typical 
of  all  the  tours  on  the  "circuit."  no  two 
of  which  are  alike.  Acapulco  lies  on  the 
Pacific,  on  beyond  Taxco.  The  town  of 
Cuernavaca  (cow's  horn),  which  is  to 
Mexico  City  what  Greenwich.  Connecticut, 
is  to  New  York,  is  on  the  Taxco  run.  You 
drop  one  mile  down  from  coniferous  for- 
ests to  that  ancient  town — and  your  guide 
boasts  that  Cuernavaca  is  so  rich  with  that 
precious  fluid,  water,  that  it  has  more  pri- 
vate swimming  pools  per  capita  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  The  water,  how- 
ever, comes  strictly  from  mountain  streams, 
not  from  the  sky.  and  exists  only  in  a  nar- 
row belt.  So.  from  the  lush  greenery  of 
the  Cuernavaca  Country  Club  you  can  slice 
a  golf  ball  into  a  gray,  semi-arid  waste 
which  stretches  for  50  miles  across  a  tilt- 
ed valley  floor — a  valley  so  hot  and  dry 
you  are  amazed  that  it  supports  a  sparse 
population  of  rib-revealing  cattle. 

That,  briefly,  is  a  sketch  of  the  mere 
scenery  on  one  unexceptional  tour  of  the 
circuit."  But  let's  see  something  of  the 
human  story.  At  the  hub  of  the  "circuit" 
is  Mexico  City,  the  ancient  capital,  found- 
ed by  the  Aztec  Indians  in  1325  as  a  city 
of  canals  built  artificially  in  a  now-dry 
lake.  The  magnificence  of  the  Aztec  city 
^tunned  the  Spanish  conqueror.  Cortez. 
when  he  came  over  the  mountain  wall 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  1520  to  carry  on  the 
bloody  history  of  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment which  was  already  old  stuff  to  the 
amazingly  advanced  Indian  nations  them- 
selves. 

Mexico  City  is  not  so  stunning  today, 
not  until  you  begin  to  absorb  the  meaning 
of  the  things  you  see  and  hear.  But  it  is 
high,  dry  and  modern,  and  about  as  clean 
as  any  of  the  world's  capital  cities  (which 
isn't  saying  too  much). 

The  first  impression  is  that  of  a  mush- 
rooming modern  metropolis  with  skyscrap- 
ers springing  up  on  every  side  of  broad, 
trce-rimmed,  stately  avenues.  Automobile 
traffic  scurries  about  in  a  frightening  way. 


To   make   the   home   brew,  pulque, 
this  farmer  sucks  juice  of  maguey 
plant  into  long  gourd,  pours  it  into 
goatskin   bag,   ferments  it 


It  has  swelled  in  the  past  few  years  and 
the  city  hasn't  adapted  to  its  perils.  There 
are  few  traffic  lights  and  I  saw  no  stop 
streets — so  autos.  using  only  the  law  of 
horn  and  brake,  contest  each  intersection 
and  the  pedestrian  takes  the  hindmost.  If 
you  survive  the  first  24  hours,  either  as 
driver  or  pedestrian,  the  chances  are  you 
will  adapt  and  come  home  alive. 

You  will  not  have  been  in  the  city  long 
before  you  begin  to  sense  the  history  of 
Mexico  all  about  you.  a  history  of  blood- 
shed, violence,  greed,  gold,  slavery  and  tur- 
moil. Historic  dates  and  names  have  piled 
up  so  that  it  seems  all  the  streets  are  named 
for  great  men  and  great  moments  (one 
busy  street  is  Fifth  of  May),  and  all  the 
masons  seem  busy  building  monuments  as 
if  they  would  never  catch  up  with  the  story 
of  a  nation's  struggle.  To  supplement  the 
sense  of  history  see  Diego  Rivera's  still  un- 
finished murals  on  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tional Palace,  where  this  class-conscious, 
vitriolic  artist  is  telling  the  history  of  his 
country  with  a  paint  brush  in  terms  no 
written  word  will  ever  approach. 

Rivera  is  a  national  phenomenon.  At  the 
least  he  is  an  admirer  of  Communism  (and 
that's  an  understatement),  telling  the  story 
of  his  country  in  the  capital  building  of 
a  non-Communist  government.  Mexico 
could  do  without  his  politics,  but  for  plain 
passionate  artistry  with  a  paint  brush  they 
could  not  find  his  equal,  and  he  stays  on 
the  job.  The  man  is  also  cute.  Forbidden 
to  represent  the  Mexican  flag  with  a  ham- 
mer and  sickle  on  it,  he  has  painted  the 
flag,  and  in  the  foreground  placed  two 
workers,  one  holding  up  a  hammer,  the 


other  a  sickle,  neatly  superimposed  on 
the  flag.  Probably  the  main  reason  he  stays 
on  the  job  is  that  he  wants,  as  any  fellow- 
traveler  would,  to  represent  Mexican  his- 
tory as  a  struggle  against  oppression.  He 
can  do  that  job  ably  and  put  his  heart  in 
it.  And  when  it  comes  to  Mexican  history, 
the  story  he  tells  is  no  lie — although 
Rivera  projects  his  history  into  the  future 
and  portrays  Marxism  as  the  final  solu- 
tion for  universal  happiness  in  that  mis- 
erable land.  The  government  is  working  on 
a  sounder  solution.  Workable  democracy 
is  still  arriving,  and  they  aren't  willing  to 
chuck  it  as  quickly  as  Rivera  is,  but  they 
don't  halt  his  work. 

The  mildest  of  historians  cannot  label 
Mexican  history  in  other  terms  than  those 
of  exploitation  and  slavery.  While  Euro- 
peans came  to  North  America  to  settle, 
they  came  to  Mexico  to  extract  the  wealth. 
In  the  United  States  the  roving  Indians 
were  driven  from  the  land  to  make  room 
for  the  settlers,  who  built  a  productive 
civilization  in  which  they  did  the  work. 
Whatever  the  wrongs  or  rights  of  the 
affair  it  was  over  and  done  quickly.  But 
the  Spaniards  built  their  Mexican  civili- 
zation thinly,  precariously  and  magnifi- 
cently on  the  backs  of  the  subjugated  In- 
dians, keeping  the  conquered  alive  and  on 
the  land,  but  enslaved.  A  thin  shell  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  magnificence  still  lives, 
the  population  is  still  roughly  60  percent 
Indian,  and  it  is  only  in  our  lifetime, 
after  four  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  re- 
bellion, that  the  land  has  reverted  to  the 
people.  The  shock  and  the  problems  of 
reconversion  are  among  Mexico's  worries 
today. 

Mexico  has  many  other  worries,  which 
cannot  escape  you  unless  you  are  blind 
and  deaf.  Its  government  apparently  feels 
that  while  Mexico's  problems  arose  in 
part  from  oppression  and  exploitation  they 
may  be  mainly  solved  by  a  rough,  tough 
program  of  what  might  be  called  ''urgent 
democracy."  by  attending  to  specific  things 
like  education  and  production  and  by  cre- 
ating, even  by  drastic  means,  a  more  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  collectivism  and  state 
ownership  in  Mexico.  Oil  and  land  have 
been  expropriated.  But  you  get  the  feel- 
ing that  Mexico  is  not  following  Rivera 
and  Marx.  that,  although  the  government 
has  taken  violent  steps  in  specific  cases, 
the  national  ideology  is  democratic.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  oil  and  land  ex- 
propriations reflect  a  communistic  trend. 
It  is  easier  to  feel  that  they  were  remedies 
for  particular  sores  which  have  not  fes- 
tered in  other  democracies  as  they  have 
in  Mexico.  So  Mexico  has  a  Program  of 
specific  objectives  rather  than  an  ideologi- 
cal panacea.  The  Program,  which  bumbles 
along  slowly,  has  '.aken  some  misdirected 
but  no  backward  steps  in  twenty  years.  It 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  Mexico's  ailments, 
and  its  major  facets  are  Education.  Elec- 
trification. Agrarian  Reform.  Communica- 
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tion.  Production,  and  Balance  of  Trade. 

You  need  not  be  a  professor  of  econom- 
ics or  political  science  to  see  and  feel  these 
things.  You  see  new  roads  being  thrown 
out  into  remote  areas  where  natural  wealth 
has  long  existed  but  has  been  unavailable. 
You  see  high  voltage  power  lines  flung 
through  the  evergreen  forests  of  wild 
mountain  pinnacles.  You  pass  a  man  work- 
ing a  primitive  plow  behind  two  pokey 
oxen  in  the  moist  strip  of  land  beside  a 
river  that  flows  through  a  desert — but 
then  you  rise  to  a  cooler  clime  and  see 
descendents  of  the  Aztecs  overhauling  a 
caterpillar  tractor. 

Mexico's  60  percent  Indian  population, 
less  than  a  generation  removed  from 
peonage,  is,  you  quickly  see.  a  liability 
to  any  democracy.  Barefooted  and  illiter- 
ate for  the  most  part,  they  are  neither  a 
home  market  for  industry  nor  an  informed 
voting  public  for  a  democracy.  And  so  you 
will  see.  for  three  months  of  each  year, 
the  great  Independence  Monument  in 
Mexico  City  converted  into  a  huge  book 
fair  where  literacy  and  reading  is  high- 
pressured  on  the  public,  where  "non 
antialphabetization"  (primary  reading) 
classes  are  given  free  to  adults  and 
jammed  every  night.  One  of  my  guides 
pointed  out  to  me  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  many  a  remote  mountain  vil 
Iage,  which  guarantee  that  never  again 
will  a  generation  of  Mexicans — Indian 
or  Spanish — come  to  manhood  unable  to 
read.  And  he  explained  to  me  that  the 
law  under  the  Program  requires  that  em- 
ployers train  illiterate  employees  to  read, 
under  penalty  of  fine.  I  saw  the  top  floor 
of  a  large  insurance  company  in  Mexico 
City  given  over  to  classrooms. 

You  will  see  the  evidence  of  effort  to 
raise  the  terribly  low  standards  of  health. 
You  see  free  clinics,  free  vaccination,  and 
a  national  drive  to  persuade  the  public  to 
have  free  tuberculosis  examinations. 

And  yet  the  Program  is  slow.  The  ig- 
norance and  poverty  have  not  been  over- 
come. They  constantly  cause  new  national 
afflictions  and  add  to  old  ones — and  mean- 
while the  country  is  overrun  with  ideologi- 
cal dreamers  who  see  in  Mexico's  miseries 
and  plans  a  perfect  stepping  stone  for  the 
promotion  of  their  pet  ideas.  You  will  see 
them.  They  will  hand  you  pamphlets  in  the 
streets.  But  one  thing  will  be  plain.  No 
ideology  will  lift  Mexico  by  its  bootstraps. 
As  you  stand  atop  an  Aztec  pyramid  on 
the  high,  fertile,  central  plateau  and  watch 
the  towering  clouds  come  over  the  moun- 
tain fringe  and  pass  rainlessly  away  over 
the  other  wall  you  will  realize  that  per- 
haps some  day  dry-ice  dropped  in  the 
clouds  will  make  the  Valley  of  Mexico  one 
of  the  world's  breadbaskets,  and  accom- 
plish more  for  Mexico  than  all  the  revolu- 
tions, past  or  projected. 

Mexico's  miseries  lie  basically  in  what 
she  is  geographically  and  in  her  cultural 
heritage  rather  than  in  the  structure  of 
her  social  order.  One  of  the  great  ironies 


of  Mexico's  struggle  is  that  the  nation's 
wealth  has  historically  leaked  abroad.  Four 
hundred  years  of  turmoil  have  achieved 
Independence,  Revolution,  and  Reform. 
Spain  and  the  landed  aristocracy  have  been 
thrown  out — but  the  problems  of  the  van- 
ishing wealth  remain  unsolved,  because  the 
laws  of  economics  and  the  heritage  of  his- 
tory operate  against  Mexico  today  just  as 
the  more  personal  national  enemies  did 
in  the  past.  Once  again  the  problem  is  en- 
tirely visible  to  the  tourist,  and  it  is  a 
stunning  irony. 

On  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Building,  on 
Juarez  Street,  near  the  circle  of  the  Little 
Horse  in  the  renter  of  Mexico  City,  is  a 
huge  electric  sign  imploring  Mexicans  to 
'"Consume  what  the  country  produces — 
Produce  what  the  country  must  consume." 
Wealth  must  be  kept  within  the  country. 

The  setting  for  this  sign  provides  the 
full  irony  of  Mexico's  balance  of  trade  in 
one  eyeful,  for  the  other  bright  lights  "I 
this   "Times  Square"  advertise  Goodrich 


Tires,  American  Airlines.  Schenley's  Whis- 
key, Lucky  Strike,  Coca  Cola,  Kodak,  and 
a  host  of  foreign  products  and  services. 
Beneath  the  sign  rolls  a  steady  stream  of 
new  Chevrolets,  Packards.  Buicks,  Fords. 
Studebakers,  Hudsons,  Chryslers,  and 
Plymouths.  Along  the  street  level  are  auto 
showrooms  filled  with  enough  brand  new 
U.  S.  cars  to  make  a  post-war  American 
turn  green  with  envy.  The  major  Mexican 
industry  represented  in  this  bright  metro- 
politan area  is  the  National  Lottery!  Other 
dominant  Mexican  features  are  mostly 
tourist  hotels  and  impressive  monuments. 

To  heighten  the  contrast  between  plea 
and  fact,  the  sign  imploring  that  the  coun- 
try "Consume  what  it  produces"  is  on  t he 
Petroleum  Building — and  petroleum  is  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  dollar  exports  and  a 
major  crutch  in  Mexico's  attempt  to  get  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Along  some 
stretches  of  the  Pan-American  highway 
only  foreigners  can  buy  gas  (to  help  as- 
sure the  tourist  trade.  I 
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Underneath  the  sign  is  the  final  irony. 
In  the  shaded  sections  of  the  sidewalks  of 
this  busy  section  of  Mexico's  largest  city 
you  will  see,  any  day,  an  Indian  mother 
and  her  children  huddled  in  a  nook  or 
crevice,  or  a  blind,  pock-marked  beggar 
shaking  a  cup,  or  you  will  be  accosted  by 
any  number  of  possible  "producers  of 
what  the  country  must  consume"  peddling 
lottery  tickets. 

The  tourist  who  has  eyes  but  sees  not 
may  step  around  these  characters  and  say. 
"Dirty,  aren't  they?"  But  they  are  all  a 
part  of  the  irony  that  begins  overhead. 
They  are  Mexico's  problem  and  her  fu- 
ture, for  Mexican  industry,  even  though  it 
finally  gets  its  power,  water  and  communi- 
cations, cannot  compete  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts so  long  as  her  home  market  has  no 
mass  buying  power.  In  Mexico  the  potential 
mass  market  of  the  nation  is  barefooted, 
and  the  marginal  humans  beneath  the  sign 
on  the  Petroleum  building  are  typical  of 
over  half  the  people  in  the  country — people 
whose  education,  incomes  and  living  stand- 
ards are  so  low  that  they  neither  consume 
what  the  country  produces  nor  produce 
what  the  country  must  consume.  The  whole 
story  is  there  for  the  tourist  to  see — much 
more  than  I've  revealed  here. 

All  these  matters  hit  you  right  in  the 
face  in  Mexico.  But,  of  course,  there  are 
other  considerations  for  the  tourist. 
Whether  you  are  a  tourist  or  a  vacation- 
ist, the  visitors'  Mexico  doesn't  custom- 
arily include  the  dry.  hot  northern  part  of 
the  country.  Mexico  City  is  the  hub  of  the 
circuit,  and  one-time  visitors  should  by 
all  means  stick  pretty  closely  to  that  net- 
work of  excellent  roads  which  radiate  from 
there.  You  must  know  the  people,  the 
language,  and  the  country  pretty  well  be- 
fore you  go  exploring  elsewhere.  My  guide 
in  the  National  Palace  said,  "I  see  you  have 


By  means  of  simple,  striking  posters 
the  government  sells  the  value  of  read- 
ing and  writing  to  Mexican  citizens 


a  camera.  Don't  take  any  pictures  which 
depreciate  the  country.  Some  people  make 
trouble,  and  they  might  get  lynched."  That 
was  a  colossal  lie.  but  the  sensitivity  un- 
derlying it  was  genuine.  Mexicans  don't 
want  you  to  look  at,  photograph,  or  com- 
ment on  anything  but  what  is  flattering  to 
Mexico.  Tourists  who  are  overbearingly 
superior  may  be  lynched  many  times  men- 
tally, but  the  likelihood  that  such  poor 


conduct  will  draw  physical  violence  is  about 
the  same  as  it  is  in  the  States. 

If  you  are  going  to  drive  your  own  car, 
have  it  in  perfect  shape.  You  can  hit 
desolate  stretches  where  a  minor  break- 
down would  be  a  mighty  annoyance.  Some 
of  the  mountain  roads,  though  well  paved, 
would  give  a  Rocky  Mountain  bus  driver 
the  willies.  But  the  Mexican  bus  driver  will 
whip  around  them  as  if  he  were  on  the 
Utah  salt  flats.  Gas  is  not  cheap,  and  isn't 
likely  to  be  available  off  the  circuit.  When 
your  tank  is  half  empty  get  some  more  the 
first  chance.  Never  start  on  a  trip  with  less 
than  a  full  tank.  But  the  roads  are  excel- 
lent and  getting  better.  The  circuit  net- 
work radiates  in  all  directions  from  the 
national  capital  to  all  kinds  of  sights  and 
settings  for  several  hundred  miles.  North 
and  south  it  extends  much  farther,  for  the 
Pan  American  highway  is  paved  from  the 
U.  S.  down  through  Mexico  City  and  south 
from  there  to  Oaxaca — one  of  the  stunning 
cities  of  ancient  ruins.  South  of  Oaxaca 
the  highway  continues  as  passable  gravel 
nearly  to  Guatemala,  and  then  ends  abrupt- 
ly in  the  jungle  in  the  shade  of  the  Mon- 
serrat  Range. 

In  Mexico  City  you  will  probably  take  in 
the  usual  amusements — a  walk  along  the 
main  drag,  the  Paseo  De  La  Reforma;  an- 
other in  Chapultepec  Park,  among  the  love- 
liest of  big  city  parks  in  the  world.  You 
will  hit  the  night  clubs — expensive,  swank 
Ciro's  in  the  Hotel  Reforma.  the  little  Blue 
Fly  (Mosca  Azul)  on  Calle  Londres  near 
the  Hotel  Geneve,  which  is  a  favorite  hotel 
of  American  businessmen,  airline  pilots 
and  hostesses.  On  Sunday  you  will  see  the 
bullfights,  and  probably  discover  for  the 
first  time  that  while  the  deliberate  drama 
of  the  bullfight  may  be  cruel,  the  murder- 
ous intent  of  the  bull  has  been  underplayed 
in  most  American  descriptions  of  this  so- 
called  sport  which  is  really  a  melodrama 
done  in  real  life. 

You  will  take  the  short  ride  out  to  the 
"floating  gardens"  of  Xochimilco.  There,  if 
you're  a  holiday  lover,  you'll  be  disgusted 
because  Xochimilco  looks  like  a  Coney 
Island  Tunnel  of  Love,  the  gardens  don't 
float,  and  there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  ped- 
dlers around.  If  you're  a  real  tourist,  you'll 
go  there  on  Sunday  and  find  that  Xochi- 
milco is  genuine — the  favorite  week-end  re- 
sort of  Mexico  City's  common  people. 
You'll  be  charmed  and  delighted  to  go  on 
a  flower-decked  boat,  poled  by  a  bare- 
footed Indian,  around  some  of  the  26  miles 
of  canals,  watching  the  uninhibited  Mexi- 
can families  and  lovers  enjoying  their 
equivalent  of  Coney  Island  with  more  song, 
laughter  and  color  than  conservative 
Americans  dare  express  or  reveal  at  their 
popular  resorts.  If  you  pump  your  guide 
with  questions,  you  will  learn  that  once  the 
gardens  did  float,  and  that  once  all  Mexico 
City  was  made  up  of  floating  islands  and 
networks  of  canals. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  on,  but  there 
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would  be  no  end.  Every  hotel  in  Mexico 
City  has  its  guide  bureau  and  can  dish  out 
the  tours.  So  long  as  you're  forewarned 
that  the  tours  are  for  sightseers  you  can't 
go  wrong.  The  American  Express  Co., 
whose  agent  in  Mexico  is  Wells  Fargo; 
Cook's  Travel  Service  and  other  travel 
agencies  in  this  country  can  outline  all- 
expense  tours  for  you.  make  out  a  rail, 
bus  or  plane  visit  to  fit  your  pocket. 

I've  tried  to  tell  you  what  you  are  likely 
to  see  and  how  you  are  likely  to  get  what 
you  want. 

I  would  like  to  drop  a  few  more  hints 
for  folks  contemplating  a  Mexican  trip. 
The  country  north  of  Mexico  City  isn't  the 
best  part.  You  won't  get  much  out  of  a  trip 
if  your  purse  or  your  time  requires  that 
Mexico  City  be  the  end  of  the  trip.  You 
get  to  Mexico  City  first,  and  then  start 
seeing  the  country.  A  lot  of  folks  who 
have  gone  down  the  Pan  American  highway 
have  reached  the  capital,  spent  a  day,  and 
started  back.  It's  not  the  best  way  to  get 
your  money's  worth. 

Time  is  another  factor.  The  winter  is  the 
big  tourist  season.  The  best  bulls  and  bull- 
fighters go  on  then.  And  the  city  is  more 


crowded,  the  hotels  are  more  likely  to  be 
jammed,  prices  are  likely  to  bp  higher. 
Winter  in  Mexico  City  is  not  cold,  hut 
the  nights  are  rather  nippy. 

Summer  is  another  peak  for  tourists. 
It's  hotter  then,  and  also  most  of  the  rain 
falls  then.  It's  still  not  much,  and  comes 
mostly  in  the  form  of  afternoon  showers. 

Spring  and  fall  are  the  slack  seasons, 
touristwise.  But  except  for  the  quality  of 
the  bulls  and  bullfighters  the  tourist  will 
see  the  same  things  then  that  he  does  in 
winter  or  summer.  Also  he  can  get  reserva- 
tions more  easily,  and  he  might  be  able 
to  bargain  for  better  prices. 

Prices  are  somewhat  less  than  at  home, 
but  not  a  divvil  of  a  lot  less. 

And  you  must  be  choosy  of  your  drink- 
ing water  and  food.  The  American  type 
hotels  have  good  drinking  water,  good 
menus.  But  dysentery  abounds  in  Mexico's 
water.  It  gets  on  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, too,  from  water  or  from  human 
hands.  An  American  woman  who  lives  in 
Mexico  said  to  me,  "I  just  love  fresh 
strawberries.  I  can't  resist  them,  so  T  just 
eat  them  every  chance  I  get.  Soak  them  in 
iodine  water  and  eat  them!"       the  end 
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of  bubble  gum.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the 
next  move  by  the  obviously  childless  people 
who  manufacture  this  national  scourge  will 
be  to  color  it  and  add  an  ingredient  that 
makes  properly  inflated  bubbles  last  for 
hours.  Thus  will  children  be  able  to  float 
these  gaudy  globules  about  the  house  until 
they  fall  and  smear  furniture,  rugs  and 
draperies  with  their  unremovable  goo. 

The  natives  of  southern  Mexico  who 
make  the  chicle  trickle  will  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  the  chicle  is  to  be  used  for 
making  bubble-gum  and  will  strike.  Thus 
the  more  mature  of  us  non-bubble-gum 
chewers  will  be  deprived  of  our  innocent 
pastime,  too. 

*  *  * 

There  will  be  a  continuation  of  sex  well 
into  the  year  1948  and  probably  beyond. 
That  is,  males  will  still  whistle  at  females 
and  females  will  still  slap  faces  when  the 
wrong  males  ask  for  favors. 

Longer  dresses  will  make  for  more  male 
interest  in  the  now  secret  territory  between 
knee  and  mid-calf. 

Sex  will  continue  to  be  the  only  highly 
enjoyable  thing  we  engage  in  without  smil- 
ing or  laughing. 

*  *  * 

There  will  be  considerable  swing  from 
audience-participation,  give-anybody-every- 
thing  shows  to  those  featuring  Boards  of 
Experts  where  nothing  is  given  away  ex- 
cept knowledge,  and  mighty  little  of  that. 

Probably  a  couple  of  programs  exploit- 
ing brides  and  grooms,  old,  new,  borrowed 
and  blue,  will  survive,  but  only  because  no- 
body can  think  up  something  else. 


Television  will  begin  to  be  a  real  threat 
to  night  radio,  not  because  of  any  particu- 
lar improvement  in  the  entertainment 
features,  but  because  more  sets  will  be 
available  and  more  women  will  become 
sports-minded. 

The  use  of  cold  instead  of  hot  light  in 
the  studios  will  entice  more  good  per- 
formers to  television.  This  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  better  entertainment  between 
sporting  events.  But  better  writing  and  di- 
rection will  come  too  slowly  to  have  much 
effect  until  1949. 

No  color-television  in  1943. 

No  sets  at  popular  prices,  either. 

*  *  * 

With  the  Fort  Knox  gold  now  under  the 
ground  at  Crawling-on-the-Thames,  the 
British  financial  position  will  be  no  better. 

Britishers  will  toss  Socialism  out  and  re- 
turn to  the  democratic  system,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  credit. 

England  will  still  be  what  there  will 
always  be  an. 

#  #  * 

Stalin  will  fire  Molotov  and  Gromyko  for 
agreeing  with  somebody. 

The  Iron  Curtain  will  be  lifted  tempo- 
rarily for  repairs.  A  host  of  Russians  will 
sneak  out  under  it,  discover  how  nice  Free 
Enterprise  is  and  commit  haravich-kiriski. 

I  feel  sure,  personally,  that  we  are  all 
quite  fortunate  in  knowing  with  practical 
certainty  that  the  year  1948  will  follow 

1947  directly.  Any  other  year  coming  in 
there,  such  as  1953  or  something,  might 
cause  quite  a  stir  in  calendar  and  other 
circles.  1948  looks  from  here  like  a  good 
old  52-week,  12-month  year  and  one  which, 
if  all  goes  well,  may  turn  out  to  be  "the 

1948  of  the  20th  century."  the  end 


The  Corporal  Knew 
fills  Orders 

During  a  wartime  inspection  of  a 
Wyoming  army  camp  once  famous  as  a 
frontier  establishment,  a  major  general 
approached  a  young  corporal  at  a  remote 
guard  post  on  the  prairie.  To  test  tlie 
GI's  familiarity  with  sentry  discipline,  the 
brass-hearer  asked  him:  "Repeat  the  lltli 
General  Order." 

Without  blinking  an  eye  the  corpora] 
repeated  words  unreasoningly  but  meth- 
odically committed  to  memory: 

"To  he  especially  watchful  at  night 
and,  during  the  time  for  challenging,  to 
challenge  all  persons  on  or  near  my  post 
and  to  shoot  all  hostile  Indians  in  sight." 

The  general's  gray  mustache  fairly 
bristled  anil  his  face  grew  red. 

"I'll  ask  you  corporal,  to  restrain  your 
humor  and  give  me  the  11th  General 
Order!" 

Again  the  soldier,  eyes  straight  ahead, 
repeated  his  directions  about  how  to 
handle  tribesmen  on  the  war  path.  And 
at  the  general's  bellowed  command,  he 
led  him  to  the  stone  sentry  house.  There, 
nailed  to  an  ancient  notice  board  years 
ago  and  still  legible,  was  a  tattered  yel- 
low order.  Written  by  hand,  it  warned 
soldiers  of  Indian  War  days  to  keep  their 
muskets  ready  for  tomahawk-vi  ielding  In- 
dian braves. 

—By  Capt.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr. 
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Some  little  known  facts  telling  why  our  forefathers 
were  able  to  beat  the  redcoats.  They 
3  had  weapons  and  they  had  to  know 

how  to  use  them— or  else 


By  We  H.  B.  SMITH 


Is  IT  TRUE  THAT  Universal  Military 
Training  is  "against  all  American 
tradition"?  That  ridiculous  claim  is  often 
made  by  critics  of  our  defense  program. 

A  close  study  of  the  earliest  existing 
Colonial  records  actually  proves  that 
general  military  training  plus  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  and  use  of  weapons  is 


about    the   history    of   their  country. 

Our  educational  system  today  does 
not  deal  very  thoroughly  with  the  facts 
of  our  early  history.  Hollywood  is  even 
more  remiss  in  failing  to  use  its  great 
powers  to  truly  explore  and  exploit  the 
early  days.  The  patterns  of  American 
greatness  were  being  laid  down  then 


Standard  fowling  piere  of  about  1620  to  1650  habitually  used  by 
the  early  colonists.  This  5  VS> -foot  long  weapon,  sometimes  called  a  snap- 
haunce,  was  the  type  ordered  for  defense  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 


received.  In  later  years,  when  our  fron- 
tiers were  consolidated  and  the  great 
oceans  rendered  us  fairly  safe  from  over- 
seas attack,  the  lessons  of  the  colonists 
slipped  from  our  memory. 

From  our  actual  colonial  records  I 
have  drawn  many  of  the  important  facts 
which  show  the  true  "American  tradi- 
tion"— the  tradition  that  every  citizen 
owes  to  his  country  the  duty  to  be 
ready,  trained  and  able  to  defend  it. 
Here  are  some  facts  about  our  tradi- 


Suhl,  Germany,  still  an  important  arms  center,  was  the  source  of  this 
line  infantry  shoulder  arm  commonly  used  in  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  between  1630  and  1650.  It  was  light  enough  to  be  shot  without  a  fork-rest 


This  German  infantry  matchlock  musket  shows  the  mid-17th  cen- 
tury style  of  "pot-bellied"  hindstock  typical  of  both  military  and 
personal  guns  used  in  Europe  and  by  poorer  soldiers  of  the  Colonies 


just  about  the  oldest  tradition  we  Amer- 
icans have! 

Why  is  it  then  that  every  time  Con- 
gress  <-oiisiders  a  training  bill  the  old 
war  cry  "It  is  against  American  tradi- 
tion is  always  heard?  There  are  many 
answers  to  that  question,  of  course.  The 
Communists,  the  fellow  travelers  and 
the  misguided  will  go  right  on  yelling 
regardless  of  the  facts  presented.  We  ex- 
pect that. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  with  fur- 
nishing facts  for  honest,  well-meaning 
citizens  who  just  don't  know  enough 


by  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  We  can  learn  many  lessons 
from  those  patterns. 

In  the  early  records  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  you  will  find  ample  proof 
that  every  citizen  was  called  upon  to 
play  his  active  part  in  both  defense  and 
preparedness.  Early  universal  training 
was  actually  responsible,  as  we  shall 
show  from  the  records,  for  the  success 
of  our  fighters  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Those  fighters  didn't  just 
"spring  to  arms" — they  developed  from 
the  training  they  and  their  fathers  had 


tions  seldom  discussed  by  historians. 

Military  and  Arms  Training 
in  th«»  Colonies 

Connecticut  learned  about  military 
training  and  shooting  long,  long  ago. 
The  original  New  Haven  Colony  had  to 
worry  not  only  about  the  Indians,  but 
also  about  the  adjoining  Dutch  Colony 
which  sold  arms  to  the  natives  and 
steamed  things  up  generally.  All  males 
between  16  and  60  were  compelled  to 
purchase  and  carry  with  them  a  musket 
of  prescribed  (Continued  on  page  36) 


Another  German  product  was  this  line  infantry  musket  which 
was  i  in  ported  to  this  country  and  used  in  the  early  Colonies  as 
principal    weapon    of    the    Pilgrim    Fathers,    Puritans    and  Dutch 


This  combat  fowling  piece,  a  .58  caliber  flintlock,  was  one  of 
the   first  American-made  weapons.   It   was   made  by  James  Phips 
Illustrations  from  collection  of  William   G.  Renwick,  of  Weston,  Mass. 
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Catiflorida,  he 


re  we  come  I 


I 


^OU'LL  see  both  California  and  Florida  oranges— as  well  as 
Blatz  Beer— on  this  unusual  tree.  We  arranged  it  that  way  to  point 
out  that  Blatz  Beer,  like  tree-ripe  oranges,  has  mellowed  to  the  very 
peak  of  flavor . . .  and  that  it's  a  coast-to-coast  favorite.  If  you  can't  get  Blatz, 
please  be  patient.  We've  brewed  only  in  Milwaukee  for  97  years  .  .  .  and 
we're  growing  as  fast  as  good  building  and  good  brewing  will  allow- 
to  bring  Blatz,  "Milwaukee's  first  bottled  beer,"  to  your  neighborhood  soon. 

/l^e^^eeV        fainiai?  6MI 

©1948.  Blatz  Brewing  Co..  Established  1851  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


I  JIVING  'EM  UP 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

bore,  at  least  one  pound  of  powder  and  20 
bullets.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  and  the  colonist  was  re- 
quired to  turn  out  at  stated  times  for 
military  instruction,  usually  under  officers 
who  bad  been  war  trained  in  The  Low 
Countries  Campaigns.  The  law  required 
that  men  carry  their  weapons  to  all  public 
gatherings.  Special  regulations  permitted 
the  carrying  of  "pistol  balls"  which  were 
usually  loaded  several  at  a  time  in  muskets 
to  give  a  shotgun  effect,  and  also  covered 
the  use  of  a  form  of  buckshot  known  as 
"'swan  shot."  Court  records  of  1639  indi- 
cate that  severe  penalties  were  enforced  for 
failure  to  respond  to  military  duty. 

The  Massachusetts  records  give  us  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  early  system  there 


which  proved*  so  essential  to  public  safety 
in  limes  of  danger,  and  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  magnificent  military  showing 
of  the  colonists  against  the  redcoats. 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  in  1620  brought 
with  them  the  oldest  and  cheapest  form  of 
matchlock  arms,  guns  which  had  to  be 
fired  by  bringing  a  lighted  cord  into  con- 
tact with  powder  over  a  touch  hole  in  the 
barrel.  In  the  Records  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  we  find  that  on  the  26th 
of  February  1628  the  Council  ordered  "4 
longe  ffowlinge  peeces  with  bastard  mus- 
kett  boare  5V2  foote  longe."  These  guns  of 
about  .60  caliber  had  66-inch  barrels, 
measured  about  80  inches  overall  and 
weighed  IOV2  to  11  pounds.  The  big  fea- 
ture, however,  was  that  they  were  the  very 
latest  pattern  firing  with  a  flint  instead  of 
a  lighted  match.  In  other  words,  hunters 
hi  -oldicrs  could  approach  the  target  with- 
out danger  of  smoke  and  light  disclosing 
their  position. 

Under  the  law  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  all  males  over  18  were  automati- 
cally members  of  the  militia,  but  exemp- 


tions were  allowed  to  church  elders  and 
magistrates.  One  point  worthy  of  note  is 
that  no  man  could  serve  as  an  officer  un- 
less he  was  a  member  of  a  church. 

Training  in  Boston  in  the  1630  period  was 
held  every  Saturday  afternoon,  the  entire 
population  apparently  turning  out  to  watch 
the  drill.  At  that  time  the  Indians  had  not 
yet  learned  the  bushwacking  system  of  at- 
tack, so  training  was  given  according  to 
the  accepted  European  army  methods  for 
meeting  open  attack. 

One  outstanding  development,  however, 
is  found  in  the  Massachusetts  records  of 
this  era.  An  order  signed  by  the  Governor 
and  dated  1634  calls  for  the  use  of  "proper 
training  in  target  shooting  to  improve  gen- 
eral marksmanship."  In  Europe  in  those 
days  all  emphasis  was  laid  on  volley  fire. 
The  best  generals  did  not  believe  firearms 
capable  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  bother 


with.  In  view  of  this  attitude,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  order  to  develop  individual 
marksmanship  becomes  at  once  evident. 
The  order  specified  that  soldiers  should 
shoot  at  the  target  only  when  directed  to 
do  so,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given.  Only  bullets  which  fitted  the 
bore  could  be  used — the  authorities  were 
interested  in  developing  marksmen,  not  pot- 
hunters  who  loaded  with  several  small 
balls.  The  training  which  started  in  1634 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  shooting  skill 
the  farmers  showed  in  picking  off  British 
soldiers  at  Lexington  and  Concord  in 
1775. 

Every  man  was  required  to  own  a  musket 
in  good  condition,  and  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  how  to  use  it.  If  the  weapon 
was  a  matchlock,  he  was  required  to  have 
on  hand  a  minimum  of  one  pound  of  pow- 
der at  all  times,  as  well  as  20  bullets  and 
two  fathoms  of  match  cord.  If  he  owned 
an  arm  of  late  type  fired  by  sparks  from 
a  flint,  he  must  have  the  usual  minimum  of 
one  pound  of  powder  and  20  bullets;  but 
must  also  have  at  all  times  an  adequate 


number  of  flints  and  a  pick  to  clean  the 
priming  touch  hole.  The  musket  was  car- 
ried to  all  meetings,  including  church.  If 
the  arm  was  not  in  good  firing  order  when 
inspected,  or  if  the  ammunition  was  faulty 
or  insufficient,  the  citizen  would  be  fined, 
whipped,  placed  in  stocks  or  imprisoned. 

A  Massachusetts  Training  Act  of  1647 
exempted  from  military  drill  the  president, 
fellows  and  students  of  Harvard  University, 
schoolmasters,  magistrates  and  their  depu- 
ties, officers  of  ships  of  over  20  tons,  herds, 
men,  millers  and  such  others  as  the  courts 
might  decide.  This  fact  shows  an  aware- 
ness of  the  general  needs  which  might  well 
guide  some  current  thinking,  particularly 
when  we  remember  that  because  of  the  in- 
discriminate drafting  of  science  students 
in  War  II  we  are  suffering  today  from  a 
severe  need  for  technical  help  and  in- 
structors to  carry  out  our  research  pro- 
grams. The  minimum  fine  for  failure  to 
appear  for  training  or  for  drill  was  five 
shillings. 

The  New  Jersey  records,  too,  provide  a 
wealth  of  interesting  and  unusual  side- 
lights on  what  made  this  country  great. 
There  every  male  between  16  and  60  was 
subject  to  training  and  was  required  to  own 
a  gun  and  to  know  how  to  use  it.  He  was 
permitted  to  buy  matchlock,  wheel  lock 
(which  operated  like  a  modern  cigar  light- 
er) or  flintlock  together  with  necessary 
spare  equipment.  At  no  time  cotdd  his 
powder  supply  be  under  one  pound  of  dry 
powder,  or  his  bullet  supply  lower  than  12. 
These  New  Jersey  records  are  interesting 
to  the  historian  and  gun  crank  because 
they  specify  that  powder  may  be  carried  in 
a  horn  or  in  a  "cartridge  box."  Powder 
and  ball  wrapped  in  stiff  paper  or  linen 
and  known  as  cartridges  were  not  in  com- 
mon use  even  in  the  best  European  armies 
at  the  time  this  regulation  went  into  effect 
here.  Our  forefathers  usually  kept  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  practical  military 
matters: 

The  fine  for  failing  to  report  or  to  keep 
equipment  in  order  was  a  minimum  of  ten 
shillings  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  to  enforce  the  regulations; 
but  except  in  emergency,  training  was  to 
be  conducted  at  times  when  it  would  least 
interfere  with  the  business  of  the  colony. 
Only  the  Council,  however,  could  direct 
use  of  the  troops.  This  colony  was  also 
charged  with  helping  defend  the  harbor  of 
New  Amsterdam  (later  New  York)  which 
was  then  a  Dutch  possession,  pointing  a 
lesson  in  co-operation  we  can  profitably 
study.  Every  three  months  the  various  com- 
panies gathered  at  a  central  point  for  drill 
and  inspection,  and  all  equipment  was 
checked  at  that  time. 

The  New  Hampshire  Colony,  too,  had  its 
similar  training  laws,  and  a  special  train- 
ing officer  was  assigned  to  instruct  the 
colonists.  Details  here  art!  hazier  than  in 
the  other  Colonies,  but  the  age  group  again 
seems  to  have  been  16  to  60. 
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The  New  Netherlands  Colony  also  had 
universal  training,  covering  all  men  from 
16  to  60,  but  unlike  the  English  Colonies, 
the  Dutch  at  the  time  were  rather  more 
concerned  about  protecting  some  business 
interests  than  about  the  general  public 
good.  Men  dealing  directly  with  the  In- 
dians and  known  as  "Bushlopers"  did  a 
fine  business  selling  arms  and  ammunition 
in  exchange  for  furs.  They  often  filed  the 
gunlocks  so  they'd  break  easily.  That 
meant  more  furs  for  a  new  lock  after  the 
Indian  had  fired  a  few  rounds.  However, 
as  in  the  later  Indian  wars,  the  natives 
were  usually  armed  with  more  modern 
equipment  than  the  soldiers  who  fought 
them.  Private  development  usually  stays 
ahead  of  any  government  developments. 
The  early  colonists  were  lucky  that  the 
Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  mechanics  or 
of  how  to  make  gunpowder. 

The  law  exempted  magistrates,  teachers, 
doctors  and  public  officers,  but  made  others 
subject  to  imprisonment  if  they  failed  to 
appear  or  to  keep  their  arms  in  order. 
One  third  of  the  troops  were  compelled  to 
use  and  take  instructions  in  the  match- 
lock, though  that  type  was  already  obso- 
lescent. 

When  we  turn  to  Virginia,  however,  we 
see  how  a  really  intensive  program  worked 
in  those  early  days.  Training  was  com- 
pulsory from  16  to  60,  with  the  customary 
deferments  for  men  important  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  times  of  emergency,  how- 
ever, everyone  was  subject  to  call  for 
service  in  the  line.  The  statutes  required 
that  training  be  for  a  minimum  of  a  month 
each  year,  though  it  was  much  more  intense 
in  the  very  early  era. 

Every  citizen  had  to  purchase  and  carry 
a  musket.  Training  was  given  in  shooting 
as  well  as  in  military  tactics.  Every  man 
was  required  to  keep  two  pounds  of  powr 
der  in  a  dry  place  at  all  times,  together 
with  8  pounds  of  lead  bullets  of  correct 
caliber  for  his  gun,  and  a  suitable  amount 
of  match  or  number  of  flints  depending 
upon  the  type  of  weapon  he  used.  Note 
that  this  was  double  the  requirements  in 
other  Colonies.  If  he  attended  any  public 
function  or  left  home  on  any  journey,  he 
was  required  to  carry  his  musket  with  him. 

What  about  a  man  who  couldn't  pay 
for  a  musket?  Virginia  attended  to  that 
by  law.  He  could  work  on  a  public  proj- 
ect in  spare  time,  work  at  a  fort  or  cut 
and  carry  wood  to  the  public  square, 
where  it  was  used  to  light  the  area  at 
night.  That  way  he  paid  for  the  weapon  by 
labor. 

Aside  from  passing  resolutions  and  wait- 
ing for  Congress  to  do  something  about 
them,  what  are  we  doing  and  what  can  we 
do  about  arms  training,  particularly  for 
youth? 

Well,  up  in  Connecticut  some  Legion- 
naires have  been  quietly  but  most  effi- 
ciently following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
original  settlers  there,  and  have  been  see- 


ing to  it  a  practical  knowledge  of  arms  in 
connection  with  national  defense  is  made 
available  to  thousands  of  future  soldiers. 

Take  Jim  Lacy  of  Hamden  (Conn.) 
Post  88,  for  instance.  A  veteran  of  both 
wars,  Jim  has  quite  a  reputation  as  a  rifle- 
man. He  isn't  as  good  a  shot  as  his  famous 
brother  Jack,  but  you  still  don't  want  to 
get  under  his  sights  at  much  less  than  1,200 
yards!  Jim  has  affiliated  3,500  Legion 
members  with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  spark  plugs  behind 
the  movement  to  affiliate  all  New  Haven 
Posts  with  the  N.R.A.  Junior  Rifle  Train- 
ing Program. 

Brother  Jack  is  real  "old  Connecticut" 
in  his  Americanism,  too.  He  gave  pre-in- 
duction  training  with  the  Garand  to  over 
1,700  youngsters  from  the  New  Haven 
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area,  and  is  still  active  as  an  instructor. 
If  you  carried  one  of  the  500,000  Garands 
or  1,000,000  carbines  made  at  the  Win- 
chester plant,  you  should  have  a  special 
feeling  for  Jack  Lacy.  As  Chief  Targeteer 
he  sighted  in  so  many  that  everyone  lost 
count,  and  what  he  didn't  test  himself,  he 
supervised. 

If  Legion  Posts  will  pattern  after  those 


of  New  Haven  and  affiliate  with  the  N.R.A. 
Junior  Training  program,  the  sport  of 
shooting  will  be  given  a  big  boost  at  the 
same  time  that  our  defense  system  is  im- 
proved along  democratic  lines. 

For  those  Legionnaires  who  are  enthusi- 
astic shooters,  attention  is  called  to  one 
new  development  and  to  one  soon  to  come. 
The  first  is  the  Johnson  Indoor  Target 
Gun.  This  is  a  precision  gadget  which  has 
impressed  military  authorities  to  the  point 
that  it  is  being  seriously  considered  as  a 
trainer.  Captain  Melvin  Johnson,  the  in- 
ventor, is  also  the  inventor  of  the  Johnson 
Auto  Rifle  and  Light  Machine  Gun. 

This  Johnson  trainer  uses  a  special  rub- 
ber band  for  power  and  a  .75  steel  ball 
bearing  for  a  projectile.  The  velocity  is 
so  low  (about  109  feet  per  second)  that  the 
gadget  is  harmless  unless  it  strikes  the 
eye — and  of  course  even  a  kid's  glider  or 
a  golf  ball  is  dangerous  if  it  hits  you  there. 

Its  value,  aside  from  providing  a  new 
indoor  sport,  is  that  the  sights  and  ad- 
justments employed  actually  provide  train- 
ing for  using  military  rifles.  The  sighting 
principles  are  the  same,  and  the  arm  has 
targeted  5  shots  in  a  space  at  25  feet. 
A  ten  shot  possible  on  this  target  at  20 
feet  is  comparable  to  a  top  score  at  200 
yards  on  the  Army  "A"  Target. 

Various  air  rifles  on  the  market  in  this 
country  are  also  of  value,  but  because 
of  their  power  they  must  be  rated  as  in 
the  near-weapon  class.  The  Crossman, 
Benjamin,  Apache,  Sheridan  and  similar 
arms  are  of  particular  interest  and  value 
to  those  who  want  to  practice,  perhaps 
in  the  cellar  at  home,  without  getting 
into  arguments  about  local  ordinances 
concerning  discharge  of  firearms  in  the 
city  limits  and  the  like. 

And  finally  we  have  the  carbon  dioxide 
rifle  which  recently  appeared.  It  is  actually 
in  existance,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  general 
manufacture.  A  small  charger  of  this  gas 
under  compression  is  used  to  propel  pel- 
lets at  speeds  approaching,  and  in  some 
cases  excelling,  those  of  conventional  gun- 
powder; all  without  flash,  powder  noise 
or  undue  recoil. 

Eyesight  and  nerves  being  what  they 
are,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  firearms 
accuracy  will  ever  get  much  further  along 
than  it  is  right  now.  Better  weapons  may 
be  made,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  human 
machines  can  do  any  more  with  them.  Until 
somebody  makes  a  VT  fuze  small  enough 
to  fit  a  .22  bullet,  no  new  developments 
can  push  individual  accuracy  much  further. 
Eyes  and  nerves  are  not  good  enough. 

However,  until  such  new  propellents  are 
evolved,  better  stick  to  the  New  Haven 
system  of  training.  And  unless  and  until 
the  United  Nations  proves  it  really  will 
work  automatically,  better  keep  plugging 
for  Universal  Military  Training  and  for 
everything  that  will  implement  it — such 
as  seeing  that  our  youth  receives  basic 
weapons  training.  the  end 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 

a  war  correspondent,  I'd  seen  green  troops 
fumble  the  ball  too  often,  even  after 
months  of  "state-side  drill."  I  couldn't  see 
how  the  abbreviated  UMT  "six-month 
cycle"  of  training  could  have  real  value. 

I  can  report  now  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
say  this  after  staying  with  UMT  group 
longer  than  any  other  correspondent,  and 
covering  every  angle  of  their  activities.  I 
can  say  also  that  rumors  about  pampering 
— as  well  as  those  about  "militarizing  the 
thinking"  of  the  boys — are  equally  in  error. 

UMT  is  no  watered-down  project  for 
training  broomstick  soldiers.  It  is.  rather, 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  stirring  ex- 
periments ever  tried  in  our  country.  It 
holds,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  the  answer 
to  our  problem  of  remaining  strong  with- 
out losing  our  liberties  or  becoming  a 
militaristic  people. 

Behind  UMT  is  a  startling  new  philoso- 
phy in  the  handling  of  trainees.  It  is  a 
philosophy  which  stresses — more  than  the 
Army  has  ever  attempted  before — the 
democratic  ideal  of  the  importance,  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  each  man. 

Not  that  UMT  is  trying  to  "reform"  or 
change  the  Army.  This  is  a  point  empha- 
sized by  Brigadier  General  John  M.  De- 
vine,  veteran  European  combat  leader  and 
now  UMT  commander.  "We've  got  to  re- 
member we're  dealing  with  boys,"  the 
General  told  me.  "They'll  react  like  boys, 
too — most  annoying  at  times.  That's  why 
we  put  correction  ahead  of  punishment. 
And  advice  ahead  of  bawling-out." 

You  caught  the  warmth  in  his  words. 
"The  average  American  boy  wants  to  do 
well,  to  get  ahead.  And  he  will,  if  he  has 
proper  leadership.  I  believe  we  can  develop 
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America's  potential  strength  by  teaching 
these  boys  the  fundamentals  of  soldiering, 
yet  at  the  same  time  maintain  and  carry 
forward  the  moral  training  of  home,  church 
and  school." 

It  sounded  like  a  tall  and  idealistic 
order.  Yet  almost  every  person  who  has 
seen  the  Fort  Knox  experiment — including 
many  who  bitterly  opposed  the  plan  at 
first  either  as  "too  soft"  or  "too  militaris- 
tic"— today  admit  UMT  is  proving  itself. 

Look  first  at  the  hard  core  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  military  side.  I  watched  the 
boys  in  virtually  every  phase  of  training. 
Marched  with  them  over  dusty  Kentucky 
roads.  Watched  them  under  the  blazing 
sun  on  the  rifle  ranges.  Listened  as  they 
worked  out  map  problems  in  classrooms. 
Went  with  them  on  field  maneuvers  and 
realistic  patrol  training. 

It  was  tough  and  businesslike.  Officers 
and  men  of  the  training  cadre  are  almost 
all  European  or  Pacific  combat  veterans, 
men  who  learned  soldiering  not  only  by  the 
book  but  also  in  bloody  months  of  conflict. 
There  was  no  coddling,  no  let's-take-it- 
easy  attitude. 

I  watched  one  group  on  their  first  patrol 
mission,  assigned  to  "capture"  an  "enemy- 
defended"  ridge.  The  boys  made  a  botch 
of  it.  "You'd  all  be  dead,  you'd  have  been 
wiped  out,"  the  lieutenant  told  them  when 
it  was  finished.  "Now  suppose  you  really 
had  to  take  that  ridge  from  the  enemy — 
here's  how  we  would  have  done  it." 

He  talked  on  in  easy  tones.  As  he  talked 
you  knew  this  was  the  difference  between 
modern  training  and  most  of  the  training 
of  pre-war  vintage,  He  had  the  answers. 
He  had  taken  ridges  like  this  in  combat. 
You  caught  his  assurance,  the  common 
sense  of  his  warnings  on  when  to  duck  and 
when  to  fire.  You  knew — and  the  boys 
knew — this  was  a  straight  bill  of  goods. 


by  Ponce  de  Leon 


Few  innovations  have  been  made  in  the 
actual  basic  training  methods  evolved  in 
the  war  years.  But  trainees  do  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  combat  officers  but 
also  of  best  equipment  and  latest  weapons, 
including  some  developed  since  the  war. 

Actual  training  is  thorough  and  disci- 
pline is  strict.  Road  marches  are  long. 
Hours  are  spent  each  day  in  field  training 
and  drills.  Schedules  are  carried  out  with 
military  precision,  whether  in  zero  cold  of 
winter  or  the  100-degree  temperatures  of 
summer. 

Food  is  excellent  and  physical  care  tops. 
Most  men.  according  to  the  records,  finish 
the  course  healthier  and  heavier  than  they 
were  at  the  start.  Officers  boast  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  "cycle"  the  trainees  com- 
pleted a  forty-five-mile  march  without  a 
single  man  falling  out.  "If  we  could  pub 
lish  some  of  the  before-and-after  pictures 
of  boys  in  that  first  cycle,"  one  officer  told 
me,  "we  could  sell  the  plan  to  the  public 
as  a  health  cure." 

Umtees  work  a  forty-four-hour  week. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  marksman- 
ship. Extra  hours  are  spent  on  the  rifle 
ranges  for  qualification  in  the  M-l  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  other  small  arms. 

In  branch  and  specialized  training,  the 
latter  phases  of  the  program,  more  time 
than  was  possible  in  war  years  is  spent  on 
purposes  and  reasoning  behind  Army  tech- 
niques. On  completion  of  the  six  months, 
trainees  are  ready  to  specialize. 

One  cadre  sergeant  told  me  he  thought 
UMT  training  was  actually  better  than 
what  his  Division  had  before  it  shipped 
overseas.  "What  we  had  was  pretty  good. 
But  here  the  attitude's  different.  There's 
more  care  taken  to  make  sure  the  boy 
gets  what  you're  trying  to  teach  him.  For 
boys  in  peacetime,  it's  a  good  deal." 
*  His  Division.  I  learned  later,  was  the 
much  embattled  41st,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  fighting  units  in  the  Pacific. 

Vital  differences  in  the  UMT  approach 
stem  from  realization  that  this  training  is 
to  build  not  only  soldiers  but  also  good 
citizens.  Discarded  is  the  time-worn  credo, 
for  instance,  that  a  man  learns  soldiering 
best  on  "the  boot-toe  of  the  sergeant."  In 
its  place.  UMT  has  established  between 
officers  and  trainees  a  student-teacher 
relationship. 

Covering  UMT  activities,  I  heard  no  offi- 
cers or  sergeants  use  profanity  in  dealing 
with  trainees.  Use  of  profanity  is  forbidden 
for  the  cadre  as  well  as  the  trainees.  Any 
officer  caught  "cussing  out"  a  boy  would 
suffer  reprimand  and  possible  transfer 
from  the  unit. 

During  one  afternoon  session  on  the 
rifle  range.  I  talked  with  trainees  who  had 
been  briefly  in  other  units  before  coming 
to  UMT.  I  asked  them  what  they  consid- 
ered the  big  difference  in  the  UMT  pro- 
gram. One  tall  youth  summed  up  for  the 
rest  with,  "Here  we  can  ask  questions." 

But  couldn't  they  ask  questions  in  other 
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Here's  your  chance  to  go 
in  business  for  yourself 


units?  The  boy  laughed.  "Oh,  sure.  Only 
you're  liable  to  get  treated  like  you're 
dumb  if  you  ask  too  many.  Here  they  tell 
us  to  ask  questions  any  time  you  don't 
understand  something.  Idea  is,  you  learn 
more  that  way." 

Another  UMT  variation  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  bayonet  practice  and  all  training 
in  so-called  "dirty  fighting."  Also  out  is 
any  attempt  to  develop  the  "killer  instinct" 
or  to  instill  hatred  for  some  "enemy." 

"None  of  that  has  any  place  in  peace 
training."  one  company  officer  told  me.  "If 
war  comes,  hand-to-hand  tactics  would  go 
back  in,  of  course.  But  we're  not  turning 
out  combat  troops  here.  We're  training 
soldiers  of  peace." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  UMT 
developments  is  the  program  for  self-disci- 
pline, with  the  introduction  of  "trainee 
courts"  where  the  boys  themselves  try 
minor  offenses.  Maximum  sentence  these 
courts  can  give  is  seven  days  hard  labor 
and  a  reprimand. 

To  insure  fairness  and  legality  at  these 
trials,  an  officer  presides,  but  trainees 
make  all  findings  and  pass  sentence.  Com- 
pany commanders  can  reduce  or  increase 
the  sentence  and  each  case  is  finally  passed 
on  by  the  unit's  judge  advocate. 

Umtees  solidly  favor  this  novel  system. 
Their  verdicts  are  usually  tougher  than 
the  reviewing  officers  hand  out.  The  boys 
say  these  courts  bring  home  "the  meaning 
of  citizenship." 

"When  a  guy  gets  tried  and  punished  by 
his  own  buddies,"  one  trainee  said,  "it 
makes  him  realize  what  he  did  wasn't  just 
against  the  Army.  It  was  against  his  pals, 
his  own  community." 

Adjunct  of  the  trainee  courts  is  the  de- 
merit system,  under  which  company  offi- 
cers give  demerits  for  minor  infractions — ■ 
profanity,  slips  in  military  courtesy,  dirty 
uniforms  and  the  like.  For  each  demerit 
over  five,  trainees  get  an  hour's  extra  duty. 
Extra  "liberty"  is  given  those  with  least 
demerits. 

Fort  Knox  umtees,  as  actual  Army  en- 
listees, are  under  the  Articles  of  War.  In 
the  proposed  plan,  trainees  would  remain 
civilians  but  would  be  subject  to  a  Code  of 
Conduct  enacted  by  Congress. 

Under  this  code,  minor  offenses  would 
bring  trial  by  trainee  courts  with  carefully 
limited  powers.  More  serious  military  of- 
fenses would  come  before  a  higher  court 
of  officers.  All  criminal  cases  would  be 
handled  by  civil  courts. 

Much  of  the  fire  against  UMT  centers  on 
the  educational,  religious  and  moral  as- 
pects. There  are  those  who  charge  there  is 
too  much  emphasis  on  these  aspects  of 
the  plan;  others  who  say  the  emphasis 
isn't  strong  enough.  Some  of  the  criticism 
comes  from  veterans  who — forgetting  the 
youth  of  the  boys — insist  that  only  "rip- 
snorting,  hard-drinking"  men  of  loose 
morals  make  the  real  fighters. 

UMT,  however,  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
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on  moral  issues.  They  believe  it  is  needed 
because  of  the  age  of  the  boys.  "Moral 
living"  is  stressed  as  the  main  ingredient 
of  the  soldier  and  citizen.  Instead  of  hand- 
ing out  information  of  protection  from 
disease,  UMT  authorities  are  teaching  that 
the  only  sure  protection  is  continence. 

At  least  eighty  percent  of  the  boys  back 
the  plan.  I  found  the  whole  moral  tone  far 
higher  than  in  most  military  outfits.  In 
barracks  there  was  plenty  of  talk  about 
women.  But  the  smutty  part  was  out. 

"They're  young,  all  in  the  same  age 
group,"  UMT  Chaplain  Charles  Murphy 
pointed  out.  "There  aren't  any  old-timers 


Opportunities  In 
Intelligence 

A  new  program  for  appointments  in  the 
Military  Intelligence  Section  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps,  with  grades  up  to 
Colonel,  has  been  authorized  by  the  War 
Department.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  men  with  or  without  previous  military 
experience  who  possess  technical  knowl- 
edge or  skills  adaptable  to  duties  per- 
formed by  agents  of  the  CIC.  Further  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained  from  Headquar- 
ters Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  Camp 
Holabird,  Baltimore  19,  Md. 


among  them  to  give  them  wrong  leads.  It 
isn't  hard  to  keep  them  on  a  straight  path." 

Results  show  in  the  figures.  In  the  first 
six  months  cycle  of  664  men,  there  were 
only  three  cases  of  venereal  disease.  There 
have  been  none  so  far  in  the  present  cycle. 
The  record  is  better  than  that  found  in  the 
average  university. 

There  have  been  charges  that  the  public 
has  no  chance  to  check  moral  standards 
of  the  training  cadre  itself.  I  looked  into 
this  also.  The  facts  are  that  most  officers 
and  sergeants  are  married  men  with  fam- 
ilies. Most  are  men  who  have  sincere  belief 
in  the  UMT  plan.  Several  told  me  they 
planned  to  return  to  civilian  careers  but 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army  long  enough 
to  prove  "a  program  with  these  ideals 
can  work." 

The  moral  campaign  reaches  to  other 
fields  as  well.  Gambling  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited, for  example.  First  violations  bring 
demerits.  Second  offenses  bring  trial  by 
trainee  court. 

Since  all  trainees  are  under  age,  liquor 
likewise  is  out.  Local  civilian  committees, 
working  with  UMT,  have  passed  the  word 
that  any  liquor  dealer  caught  serving  a 
man  wearing  the  UMT  shoulder  patch  will 
lose  his  license.  The  civilian  groups  keep 
close  watch  for  violations.  None  so  far 
have  been  reported. 

At  the  UMT  Post  Exchange,  sodas  are 
served  instead  of  beer.  I  watched  one 
afternoon  as  these  boys  crowded  around 
the  counter,  calling  out  for  special  flavors. 
I  began  to  realize  General  Devine  was 
right  when  he  told  me  "the  average  boy 
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Lots  of  Legionnaires  have  made  good  money 
selling  Strand  Made-to-measure  Clothes.  You, 
too,  can  make  good  —  and  can  "be  your  own 
boss"  without  investing  a  dollar ! 

Selling  is  easy!  When  you  have  a  nationally- 
known  line  like  STRAND  with  every  sale  backed 
by  a  ivritten  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back — when  you  can  show  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  all-wool  fabrics  including  many  fine 
tropical  tvorsteds  —  when  every  suit  is  individ- 
ually tailored  to  the  exact  measurements  and 
style  preferences  of  your  customer — and  when 
you  can  offer  the  surprisingly  low  prices  made 
possible  by  selling  direct — then  selling  is  easy 
and  every  man  who  is  willing  to  make  calls  is 
sure  to  make  sales  ! 

Full  time  or  part  time  —  You  can  make  good 
money  on  every  sale  (plus  extra  profits  if  you 
are  a  good  producer). 

Your  outfit  free  —  We  furnish  you  with  every- 
thing you  need  to  go  into  business — plus  instruc- 
tions for  taking  accurate  measurements  plus 
FREE  selling  and  advertising  helps. 

Write  today — no  cost  or  obligation — find  out  the 
details  of  a  plan  that  sets  you  up  in  business 
without  requiring  a  single  dollar  of  investment  I 
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Play  this 
azzy  UKULELE.  Send  No 
Money.  Just  name  &  address. 
Ve  trust  jrou  with  40  packs  Gar- 
en  Seeds  to  sell  al  10c  ea.  Remit 
I  we'll  send  Ukulele  and  Instruction  sheet. 
'Ho  more  money  to  oay.  Write  for  SEEDS. 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  257,  Paradise.  Pa. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental  plates 
so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat  and  talk 
with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many  cases  almost 
as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the 
constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c 
and  50c  at  druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it, 
don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c 
and  we  wilt  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.  P.  Inc. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4852  A,  ELM  IRA,  N.  Y. 

INVENTDR5 

Patent  laws  encourage  the  development  of 
inventions.  Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice 
before  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Write  for 
further  particulars  as  to  patent  protection 
and  procedure  and  "Invention  Record"  form 
at  once.  No  obligation. 
McMORROW.  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered  Patent  Attorneys 
146-P  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


would  rather  have  an  ice  cream  soda,  any- 
way." 

On  the  matter  of  profanity,  the  rumors 
had  it  right.  Foul  language  may  be  the 
soldier's  privilege  but  at  UMT  it  has  been 
virtually  stamped  out.  UMT  officials  say 
there's  no  reason  a  man  should  talk  any 
different  in  barracks  than  he  would  in  his 
own  home. 

I  listened  to  one  of  the  Chaplain's  talks 
on  the  meaning  of  profanity,  the  difference 
between  swearing,  cursing  and  vulgarity. 
Just  back  from  a  march,  the  men  were  in 
fatigue  greens,  their  faces  dirty  and 
sweaty.  Yet  I  could  see  a  curious  intent- 


important  steps  of  baptism,  first  com- 
munion or  confirmation.  On  several  occa- 
sions, boys  chose  their  company  officer  as 
godfather.  Another  "UMT  special"  is  the 
educational  program.  As  part  of  the  forty- 
four-hour  weekly  schedule,  each  trainee 
spends  several  hours  each  day  in  classes 
on  citizenship,  morality,  government,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  "being 
American." 

Four  hours  each  Saturday,  trainees  pur- 
sue study  in  educational  or  cultural  sub- 
jects. Competent  teachers  are  employed  to 
conduct  the  courses,  many  of  which  carry 
high  school  or  college  credits.  Some  are 


"George,  are  you  finished  tvith  the  dishes  yet?* 
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ness  about  them.  And  from  the  questions 
they  asked,  it  was  plain  many  were  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  what  made  "bad" 
language  bad. 

Violations  are  surprisingly  few.  During 
days  and  nights  I  spent  with  the  group — 
incredible  as  it  may  sound — -I  actually  did 
not  hear  any  of  those  fabulous  four-letter 
words  so  widely  popularized  by  our  GI's 
during  the  war. 

Religious  activities  are  vital  in  the  UMT 
setup.  Chaplains  have  been  "taken  off  the 
shelf  and  put  to  work."  During  the  first 
four  weeks  of  each  cycle,  with  the  boys  re- 
stricted to  the  camp  area,  they  must  either 
go  to  church  services  of  their  choosing  or 
attend  Sunday  lectures  on  morality. 

Only  one  man  in  the  first  cycle  chose  the 
lectures.  "After  sitting  all  alone  through 
the  first  one,  he  gave  up,"  Chaplain 
Murphy  told  me.  "After  that,  he  went  to 
church  with  the  rest." 

The  unit  has  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant chaplains,  and  there  is  a  Jewish  chap- 
lain on  the  post.  In  addition,  time  and 
transportation  is  provided  to  attend  serv- 
ices of  special  faiths  off  the  post. 

High  percentages  of  trainees  continue 
to  attend  services  after  the  "compulsory" 
period.  More  than  a  hundred  Protestant 
trainees  were  baptized  or  confirmed  in  the 
first  cycle.  Of  135  Catholics,  thirty-five  took 


courses  given  through  the  Army  corre- 
spondence school,  with  trainees  having  the 
advantage  of  personal  instruction  on  Sat- 
urdays, if  needed. 

There  are  also  classes  in  arts  and  crafts, 
carpentry,  radio,  auto  mechanics,  short- 
hand, farming,  painting  and  many  others. 
Once  a  course  is  elected,  attendance  is 
compulsory. 

Even  manners  are  not  overlooked.  The 
ever-active  Chaplains  devote  part  of  their 
talks  to  the  subject  of  etiquette,  basing  the 
approach  on  the  idea  of  "consideration." 
Talks  take  up  everything  from  how  to  eat 
in  mess  hall  to  how  you  walk  up  the  street 
with  your  mother  or  your  girl. 

The  boys  kid  each  other  about  saying 
please  and  not  putting  the  elbow  in  the 
other  fellow's  eye  at  meals.  But  manners 
in  the  mess  hall  are  good.  Louisville  towns- 
people told  me  the  umtees  are  as  well- 
mannered  "as  any  bunch  of  men  or  officers 
we've  seen  at  Fort  Knox." 

The  night  before  I  left,  I  watched  the 
boys  at  a  dance  in  the  service  club.  The 
girls,  carefully  selected  by  the  "civilian 
committee,"  had  been  bought  out  from 
Louisville  in  buses.  And  the  boys  were 
slicked  up  for  the  occasion. 

I  watched  for  an  hour  or  so.  It  was 
something  that  made  you  feel  proud.  You 
couldn't  have  asked  for  any  finer  looking 


group  than  this  heterogeneous  cross-section 
of  America.  Except  for  the  uniforms,  this 
could  have  been  a  dance  given  at  any  one 
of  America's  famous  "prep"  schools. 

These  were  the  umtees  as  I  saw  them. 
I'm  convinced  they  represent,  as  the  Army 
claims,  a  fair  cross-section  of  American 
kids.  They  include  the  good  and  bad,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  smart  and  dumb. 

UMT  won't  make  the  bad  ones  good  or 
the  dumb  ones  smart.  "It's  no  panacea — 
or  reform  school  either,"  General  Devine 
declares.  "But  we  can  help  some  boys  get 
ahead.  And  we  can  keep  some  from  going 
off  the  track." 

I  believe  the  Fort  Knox  experiment 
proves  he's  right.  We  would  not,  under 
this  plan,  be  turning  out  ready-to-wear 
combat  troops.  But  we  would  be  turning 
out  men  with  basic  Army  training.  Men 
who — in  the  event  of  emergency — would 
have  no  great  psychological  problem  of  ad- 
justment to  Army  life.  Men  with  some 
idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  Precious — 
perhaps  critical — months  of  training  time 
would  be  saved  in  preparing  them  for 
combat  duty. 

Even  with  no  emergency,  it  would  be 
worth  its  price.  It  would  make  us  a  strong- 
er people.  It  would  lift  the  moral  level  of 
the  coming  generation.  It  would  be  a 
great  blow  at  the  growing  and  tragic  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency.  As  one  po- 
lice chief  who  saw  the  Fort  Knox  group 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "Training  like  this 
would  keep  a  pack  of  boys  from  getting 
off  to  the  wrong  start." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems. 
Greatest  difficulty  would  be  building  the 
training  corps.  Seventy-five  thousand  offi- 
cers and  men  would  be  needed  to  train  ap- 
proximately 850,000  boys  who  would  come 
in  yearly.  Training  personnel  would  re- 
quire instruction  and  orientation,  if  the 
Fort  Knox  ideals  were  to  succeed. 

As  many  as  possible  in  the  training 
corps  should  be  combat  veterans.  Not  all, 
of  course,  could  be.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  surplus  of  doctors  or  chaplains  in  the 
Army,  and  many  of  these  specialists  would 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  civilian  life. 

Nor  would  this  program  work  without 
cooperation  of  civilian  groups  and  com- 
mittees similar  to  those  now  operating  at 
Louisville.  These  groups  would  not  only 
oversee  the  off-duty  activities  of  the  boys, 
but  would  also  serve  as  watchdogs  over 
UMT,  ready  to  sing  out  if  the  high  con- 
cepts of  the  plan  were  not  being  fulfilled. 

If  the  people  joined  with  their  Army 
leaders  in  the  plan,  it  could  not  fail.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  produce  better  Americans, 
mentally  and  physically,  men  better 
equipped  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to 
their  country  and  their  communities. 

It  would  be  a  stride  forward  in  democ- 
racy, in  the  processes  of  freedom.  It  can 
be  our  way  of  showing  the  world  that  with- 
out sacrificing  one  drop  of  personal  liberty, 
we  can  still  remain  strong  and  trained, 
ready  to  meet  any  challenge.       THE  end 
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ARE  AMERICA'S 
CITIES  DOOMED? 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

worked  under  Geilenberg  accomplished 
heroic  things,  but  not  fast  enough.  Under- 
ground installations  had  been  set  up  in  one 
instance  in  chambers  created  by  excava- 
tions made  in  the  side  of  a  cliff.  Another 
plant  was  in  the  tunnels  of  a  salt  mine.  In 
some  cases  existing  tunnels  were  enlarged; 
elsewhere  abandoned  railroad  tunnels  were 
repaired  and  strengthened.  Wherever 
plants  were  sheltered  in  tunnels  or  cham- 
bers in  solid  rock  Geilenberg  lined  them 
with  concrete  for  the  protection  of  workers 
from  rock  falls.  In  the  creation  of  new 
tunnels  he  avoided  hard  rock  because  of 
shortages  of  both  labor  and  explosives. 

Hillsides  were  the  best  natural  places. 
Into  one  hill  of  gravel  a  concrete-lined  tun- 
nel had  been  driven.  The  top  of  the  hill 
was  covered  with  concrete  reinforced  with 
steel  bars.  When  this  shell  hardened  the 
gravel  had  been  taken  out  through  the  tun- 
nel until  what  remained  was  a  concrete 
shell.  Had  there  been  time  enough  this 
vast  dome  would  have  been  camouflaged 
with  plantings  of  blackberry  bushes. 

Of  course,  we  could  and  might  do  a 
better  job.  New  York's  Manhattan  Island 
illustrates  our  power  in  this  respect.  Two 
vast  railroad  yards  are  in  operation  un- 
derground. The  tallness  of  city  buildings  is 
scarcely  more  impressive  than  the  rami- 
fications of  less  visible  subterranean  por- 
tions. But  the  fact  is  we  shouldn't  plan  on 
putting  much  of  our  industry  underground 
and  certainly  not  anywhere  in  cities. 

Because  of  something  he  said,  the  late 
Robert  Fitzsimmons,  a  native  of  Australia 
who  had  a  successful  career  knocking  out 
unconscious  various  natives  of  the  United 
States,  is  more  frequently  mentioned  on 
sports  news  pages  than  most  living  and 
active  pugilists.  To  a  friend's  warning 
about  the  size  of  a  fighter  with  whom  he 
had  been  matched,  Fitzsimmons  replied 
with  a  wisecrack.  Probably  it  has  been 
translated  into  other  languages.  In  what 
seems  to  be  a  world  struggle  between  two 
major  antagonists,  our  side  may  only  guess 
about  the  Kremlin.  It  is  possible  that  in 
each  successive  meeting  of  the  Politburo 
some  one  keeps  urging  a  hastening  of 
The  Day  by  saying:  "The  bigger  they  are, 
the  harder  they  fall."  In  Russian,  of  course. 

For  us  and  for  all  people  in  the  world 
who  know  the  meaning  of  freedom  and 
cherish  it,  this  is  the  sixty-four  octillion 
dollar  question:  When  does  the  treachery 
occur?  As  it  seems  inconceivable  that  we 
would  strike  first,  the  surprise  party  is  for 
us.  We  remember  the  action  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  bitterness  not  attached  to  bloodier 
engagements  because  of  the  treachery,  as 
we  see  it,  of  that  attack.  If  we  were  to  let 
preparations  to  win  the  next  war  await  as 
for  a  signal  some  other  Pearl  Harbor, 
some  treachery  in  the  future,  we  are  no 
better  than  a  dead  duck  right  now. 
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Whether  tonight  or  twenty  years  from 
tonight,  when  and  if  the  next  war  strikes, 
almost  certainly  it  will  not  begin  with  such 
a  hit  and  run  raid.  As  to  secret  weapons,  I 
have  no  special  knowledge.  I  have  re- 
frained, if  anything,  from  trying  to  do  a 
reporting  job  in  that  field.  It  is  sufficient, 
I  think,  if  we  appraise  the  power  of  Russia 
to  hurt  us  all  of  a  sudden  in  terms  of  the 
havoc  we  might  work  on  ourselves. 

Just  suppose  our  air  force,  now  rated 
obsolete  by  its  leaders,  were  given  the  job 
of  taking  off  from  Russian  territory  armed 
with  all  the  atomic  bombs  we  have  on  ice. 
What  could  they  do  in  one  big  attack  on 
the  United  States?  One  of  those  bombers 
coming  at  us  across  the  Polar  ice  cap  and  the 
Canadian  wilderness  could  obliterate  most 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with  a  single 
bomb  exploding  in  the  air  above  a  con- 
venient marker,  the  Mississippi  River.  Two 
other  planes  could  fly  on  and  successively 
destroy  much  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  first  hundred  cities  would  in- 
clude Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Som- 
erville,  Mass.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  Scranton,  Pa.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  disputed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  first  hundred  cities,  ranked  by 
population,  would  wipe  out  most  of  our 
complex  manufacturing  power. 

In  generations  of  American  school  chil- 
dren there  has  been  inculcated  pride  in  our 
great  cities;  in  New  York  as  the  first  city 
of  the  world.  The  easiest  way  for  a  visitor 
from  abroad  to  flatter  us  nationally  has 
been  to  express  wonder  at  the  immensity  of 
New  York's  alpine  mass  of  buildings.  In 
these  areas  where  most  of  our  population 
lives  in  congestion  is  where  we  are  so  vul- 
nerable that  in  the  sight  of  an  enemy  we 
surely  appear  as  a  nation  to  be  knocked 
over  with  one  Sunday  punch. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  assignment  to  try 
to  scare  people  out  of  their  wits.  Neverthe- 
less, anybody  with  common  sense  and 
family  responsibilities  is  obliged  to  keep 
in  mind  not  only  that  in  the  next  war  the 
children,  the  aged,  everybody  will  be  tar- 
gets, but  that  the  missiles  will  include  bac- 
teria and  poison  gas.  Both  our  side  and 
the  Russians  are  preparing  to  make  war  by 
spreading  disease.  Instead  of  rifle  ranges, 
and  dry  bombing  runs  in  this  field  the 
practice  is  a  kind  of  vivisection  pretty  hor- 
rible in  itself  and  so  deadly  is  it  known  to 
be  that  it  is  a  cause  of  prime  worry  to 
our  leaders.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  it  is  feasible  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  a  city  and  kill  most  of 
the  inhabitants  without  knocking  it  to 
pieces  with  explosive  bombs.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  Teservoirs  of  the  New  York 
City's  water  supply  system  up  in  the 
Catskill  mountains  were  to  become  as 
radioactive  as  the  water  in  the  Bikini  la- 
goon after  our  test  operations  there,  most 
of  the  city's  population  would  have  to  be 
evacuated. 

Since  our  big  industrialized  cities  make 
us  vulnerable  to  attack,  they  become  in 
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Built  to  your  Individual  design  and  require- 
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the  present  situation  of  the  world  the  thing 
most  likely  to  cause  war.  With  our  cities 
"as  is"  we  are  leading  with  our  chin.  How 
-hall  we  prepare  ourselves?  We  can  admit 
without  discussion  that  it  is  futile  to  re- 
sume manufacturing  the  multiplicity  of 
things  necessary  in  the  last  war  to  the 
armies  we  had  in  the  field,  the  ships  afloat 
and  the  air  force.  Were  such  things  pre- 
dictably useful  in  any  future  war  we  could 
keep  pretty  well  prepared  as  to  materiel 
simply  by  stopping  the  sales  being  con- 
ducted by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

What  is  called  for  is  an  almost  totally 
new  structure  of  working  and  living  places  . 
good  enough  to  guarantee  us  survival  and 
victory  if,  as  and  when  the  Russians  go 
mad.  Happily,  rather  than  dugouts,  con- 
crete lined  caverns  and  fox  holes  big 
enough  for  steel  mills,  what  we  ought  to 
get  busy  planning  and  producing  on  a 
quantity  production  basis  are  thousands 
of  brand  new  communities  with  built-in 
security  for  the  inhabitants. 
*  A  profound  criticism  of  American  civi- 
lization was  given  concise  utterance  some* 
years  ago  by  a  Chicagoan  with  a  genius 
and  a  record  of  accomplishments  that  en- 
titles him  to  fame  as  an  architect.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  ought  to  be  established  as 
a  major  prophet  of  our  time  because  it  was 
so  long  ago  he  dared  to  say:  "The  city  is 
a  cemetery  and  skyscrapers  are  its  tomb- 
stones." 

Because  of  the  destruction  of  populous 
cities  in  World  War  II  and  especially  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  the  macabre  phras- 
ing of  the  architect's  comment  blurs  the 
original  meaning.  Wright  wasn't  thinking 
of  military  vulnerability,  Social  vulner- 
ability was  what  he  saw.  Now  when  we 
are  facing  the  necessity  of  being  prepared 
to  abandon  our  big  cities  (or  at  least  of 
scattering  out  of  them  the  principal  ele- 
ments accountable  for  their  great  size)  it 
is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of 
long  standing  indictments  of  cities.  Are 
they  really  obsolete  and  unworkable  in- 
-truments  pf  civilization? 

Seemingly,  at  any  rate,  many  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
to  live  and  work  in  towns  and  even  small- 
er communities  have  been  expressing  an 
adverse  opinion  of  the  big  city  by  staying 
away  from  it.  But  there  are  millions  of 
other  critics  of  cities  as  places  to  live  and 
rear  children.  These  are  the  multitudes  of 
families  which  have  moved  out  of  the  big 
cities  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
but  not  too  far  out  to  prevent  the  bread- 
winner of  each  family  from  traveling  daily 
to  and  from  the  job  in  a  city. 

These  people  who  have  led  the  proces- 
sion which  now  is  swelling  to  larger  and 
larger  proportions  were  all  seeking  a 
scheme  of  living  more  satisfactory  than 
they  could  have  in  the  city.  However  dog- 
matic this  statement  seems,  it  is  provable. 
Those  who  stay  on  in  the  city  are  chiefly 
those  who  cannot  yet  afford  to  leave  it.  The 
rich  get  farther  away,  into  country  places, 
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while  those  in  modest  means  get  only  to 
the  suburban  areas.  What  can  be  in-  store 
for  those  who  move  out  hereafter  is  a  bi  tter 
scheme  of  existence,  one  that  promises 
greater  comfort,  dignity  and  security.  Now 
what  has  been  changed  since  days  when 
this  tide  of  humanity  was  running  so 
strongly  in  the  other  direction,  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  cities?  Conveniences! 

Detroit,  ranking  fourth  in  population  and 
fifth  in  area  would  top  the  list  if  cities  were 
ranked  according  to  the  contributions  of 
their  citizens  to  our  conveniences  of  liv- 
ing. But  what  do  the  industrialists  of  De- 
troit think  of  the  city?  Their  work  resulted 
in  engulfing  what  used  to  be  a  small  town 
with  a  population  of  close  to  2,000,000  in 


"To  tell  the  truth  this 
one  was  my  wife's  idea" 
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a  municipality  that  includes  141  square 
miles  of  area.  Henry  Ford,  for  one,  in 
time  was  devoting  much  thought  to  ways  of 
decentralizing  industry  Some  years  ago  he 
established  small  units  of  his  auto-making 
operations  in  a  number  of  Michigan  vil- 
lages. By  placing  a  payroll  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  a  little  place  Mr.  Ford  believed  he 
was  helping  to  fix  a  pattern  for  a  better 
life  on  this  continent.  To  make  all  jobs 
good  for  fifty  weeks  a  year  even  if  it  were 
an  ideal  arrangement  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped  for  in  any  free  economy  among  free 
people.  But  if  a  family  lived  on  a  bit  of 
land  it  owned  and  made  that  place  pro- 
duce much  of  its  food,  would  the  bread 
winners  need  or  want  to  work  all  year 
round? 

Another  Detroit  industrialist  of  Ford- 
like stature  some  years  ago  made  a  shrewd 
criticism  of  city  congestion:  "Too  many  of 
us  are  clustered  around  the  power  house." 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  who  said  that,  re- 
cently retired  from  his  place  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  head  of  research  and  engineering 
in  the  General  Motors  organization.  Ket- 
tering, it  so  happens,  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  little  power  house, 
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a  Diesel  plant  which  generates  electricity 
in  thousands  of  out-of-the-way  places  where 
we  needed  to  establish  a  source  of  power  to 
operate  conveniences  during  the  war. 

What  took  our  submarines  across  the  Pa- 
cific and  back  (without  refueling)  were 
Diesel  engines  as  they  were  after  Kettering 
and  General  Motors  had  done  something 
about  them.  Diesel-powered,  light-weight 
trains  make  the  run  between  Chicago  and 
Denver  in  sixteen  hours  or  less,  using  only 
a  little  more  fuel  than  an  automobile  truck 
would  consume  for  such  a  trip.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  General  Motors  had  that 
Diesel  in  a  smaller  size  wrapped  up  for 
little  jobs  as  a  "packaged  power  plant." 
As  soon  as  the  migration  back  to  the  land 
justifies  it.  it  is  likely  there  will  be  still 
smaller  Diesel  power  plants.  If  we  are  real- 
ly going  to  decentralize  in  earnest  and.  to 
the  economical  limits,  spread  ourselves  all 
over  this  Northern  half  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  what  is  needed  is  a  power 
plant  that  will  generate  all  the  electric 
energy  necessary  to  give  a  family  its  full 
quota  of  city  conveniences  wherever  it  hap- 
pens to  settle  down;  any  place  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Of  course,  if  we  scatter  industry,  we 
scatter  payrolls  and  jobs.  Is  the  job  pat- 
tern of  the  United  States  changing  much? 
Ask  any  railroad  man!  A  company  dis- 
posed to  move  a  factory  plant  out  of  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  or  Chicago  most 
likely  consults  first  of  all  the  industrial 
department  of  some  railroad.  Every  big 
railroad  has  a  staff  ready  and  eager  to 
help  a  company  find  a  site.  These  men 
have  been  increasingly  aware  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  the  number  of  plants 
whose  managers  are  disposed  to  move  them 
out  of  big  cities  is  increasing.  Water  sup- 
ply is  a  matter  of  prime  consideration  when 
a  new  location  is  being  sought.  To  enlarge 
its  power  to  serve,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road sponsored  a  survey  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey. 

In  Goldsboro.  N.  C,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  17.000  in  1940  and  has 
somewhat  more  now.  there  was  recently 
established  in  a  long  untenanted  building 
a  small  factory  employing  about  40  people, 
mostly  girls.  They  are  making  lead  wires 
for  lamps.  This  is  a  piece  of  an  enormous 
industrial  organization.  General  Electric 
Company.  In  its  postwar  planning  this  com- 
pany's officials  determined  to  hold  fast  to  a 
policy  of  decentralization  for  its  opera- 
tions in  the  future.  In  early  1940  General 
Electric  owned  and  operated  35  plants  in 
30  cities  in  eleven  states.  Today  it  has  97 
plants  in  74  places  in  17  states. 

Indisputably,  we  are  already  decentral- 
izing. Power.  Plants.  Jobs.  People.  What 
about  structures? 

For  more  than  a  generation  our  ablest 
manufacturers  and  most  of  our  large-scale 
construction  experts  had  been  convinced 
that  no  solution  of  our  housing  problem 
would  come  until  it  came  from  factories 
skilfully  arranged  to  produce  good  houses 
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cheaply,  like  those  factories  that  produce 
automobiles.  Today,  when  our  power  to  use . 
our  whole  continent  has  been  wonderfully 
enlarged  potentially  by  transportation  (in- 
cluding 4,000  airports  and  automobile  fac- 
tories with  enlarged  production  facilities) 
the  freight  traffic  out  of  New  Albany,  In- 
diana, is  significant.  Gunnison  Homes,  a 
subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, is  operating  in  a  new  factory,  with 
loading  platforms  long  enough  for  twenty 
freight  cars.  Packaged  houses  on  which 
F.H.A.  cheerfully  O.K.'s  the  mortgages 
are  shipped  out  of  there,  two  houses  to  a 
car,  to  dealers  who  get  those  houses  up  and 
ready  for  occupany  in  a  jiffy. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Ben  Fairless,  president  of  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  had  set  up  a  group  to 
study  the  future.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Fairless 
and  other  policy  makers  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  convinced  that  the  great  oppor- 
tunity ahead  for  the  steel  business  was  in 
the  small-house  field.  The  railroad  had 
provided  the  first  big  market  for  steel; 
after  rails  came  bridges  and  later  steel 
skeletons  of  big  buildings  in  big  cities. 
When  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  made  an  in- 
vestment whereby  it  became  the  ruling 
partner  of  Gunnison  Housing  Corporation, 
it  was  in  effect  betting  that  from  here  on 
there  would  be  more  steel  business  in  lit- 
tle houses  in  small  towns  than  in  big  city 
buildings. 

Dare  we  believe  that  what  lies  ahead  is 
quite  otherwise  than  grim?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  in  our  future  something  won- 
derful is  hidden  as  in  that  effulgence  seen 


at  the  horizon  before  sunrise?  Scarcely 
any  people  deny  need  for  change  and  over- 
hauling. What  the  Nazis  were  trying  to  do 
fiendishly  and  insanely  and  what  the  Com- 
munists strive  for  desperately  stand  as  mad 
political  expressions  of  a  yearning  man- 
kind has  felt  for  a  long  time.  Even  Buchen- 
wald  and  Dachau  and  existing  concentra- 
tion camps  are  simply  hideously  distorted 
schemes  to  reform  the  world.  A  Persian 
poet  sensed  this  in  ancient  times.  His  feel- 
ing lives  and  creates  echoes  in  our  minds 
by  means  of  these  English  words  from  the 
Rubaiyat: 

"Ah,  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  him  con- 
spire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things 
entire 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire?" 

Provided  we  decentralize  with  diligence 
and  common  sense  we  really  need  to  shat- 
ter nothing,  except  slums  and  ugly  obsolete 
plants.  Of  course,  to  circumvent  further 
growth  of  ribbon  developments  along  our 
highways  of  hot  dog  stands,  juke  joints 
and  the  like,  planning  is  needed.  But  if 
we  get  an  appropriate  design  for  a  com- 
munity paradise  in  small-town-size  and 
produce  these  in  quantity,  after  ten  or 
twenty  years  I  think  the  Russians  or  any 
other  envious,  frightened  people  would  be 
busy  trying  to  emulate  us.  I  even  dare  to 
wonder  if  their  leaders  might  not  then  give 
up  what  certainly  now  appears  as  an  in- 
tention to  shelter  the  U.S.A.        the  end 


SKIING'S  BIG  THRILL 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

distance  between  the  two  goal  lines  on  a 
football  field. 

Jumpers  aren't  ashamed  of  the  fear  they 
feel.  They  conquer  it  every  time  they  ride 
a  big  hill.  But  eventually,  when  their  re- 
flexes have  slowed,  or  their  courage  is 
dulled  by  a  particularly  brutal  fall,  they 
may  become  unable  to  conquer  fear.  They 
aren't  ashamed  of  that,  either.  I  have  often 
heard  jumpers  calmly  discussing  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  they  knew  that  they 
would  never  again  have  guts  enough  to 
jump  long  distances. 

Not  often,  but  sometimes,  a  jumper  fails 
to  overcome  his  fear  after  leaving  the 
scaffold  platform.  That  happened  a  few 
years  ago  to  a  youngster  who  was  riding 
the  big  hill  at  Iron  Mountain  for  the  first 
time.  He  fastened  on  his  skis,  started  down 
the  in-run,  and  left  the  take-off  sitting 
down  on  his  skis,  shaking  with  fright.  He 
did  a  double  somersault  in  the  air,  landed 
on  his  head  and  was  seriously  injured. 

Why  do  jumpers  continue  to  do  some- 
thing that  scares  them  silly  every  time  they 
try  it?  Partly,  perhaps,  because  it  offers 
a  challenge  which  they  cannot  ignore,  but 
mostly  because  of  the  supreme  thrill  of 
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doing  what  man  was  not  built  to  do — fly! 
The  spiritual  lift  which  a  jumper  feels 
while  in  the  air  can  be  compared  to  noth- 
ing else.  I've  felt  it.  on  little  hills.  Men  with 
the  courage  and  the  ability  to  try  the  big 
hills  feel  it  more  strongly. 

Birger  Ruud,  who  won  the  Olympic 
jumping  competition  in  1932  and  1936, 
once  remarked:  "Even  after  the  surest 
landing  you  feel  a  little  disappointed.  You 
know  why?  Because  the  thrill  is  over." 

Anyone  who  attends  faithfully  the  ski- 
jumping  competitions  will  witness  remark- 
able examples  of  courage  on  skis.  One  of 
the  best  opportunities  in  ski  history  came 
last  year,  when  the  national  ski-jumping 
meet  at  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  was  post- 
poned for  seven  consecutive  days  because 
of  fierce  crosswinds  which  sliced  across 
Suicide  Hill. 

The  meet,  in  addition  to  determining 
the  national  champions  in  classes  A,  B,  C 
and  the  Senior  class,  was  the  semi-final 
tryout  event  for  the  Olympic  Games.  It 
attracted  what  was  without  question  the 
finest  field  of  riders  seen  in  America  since 
the  Olympic  Games  were  held  at  Lake 
Placid  in  1932,  and  each  day  a  few  of 
these  expert  jumpers  tested  the  hill  to 
determine  whether  it  was  safe  for  jumping. 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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R.    A.    A%mu%    becomes    Assistant  Club 
Manager    Although     Without  Previous 
Hotel  Experience 

"When  my  employment  with  a  ship- 
building concern  was  terminated, 
I  decided  to  build  my  career  on 
a  sounder  basis.  I  saw  a  Lewis 
advertisement,  sent  for  their  book- 
let; and  enrolled. 
"Shortly  after  graduation  I  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Manager.  As  a  result  of  Lewis  training  I  can 
look  forward  to  a  bright  future." 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Thousands  of  Lewis-trained  men  and  women  win- 
ning success  and  a  sound,  substantial  future  in  the 
colorful  hotel,  club  and  institutional  field.  They  are 
making  good  as  Managers,  Assistant  Managers, 
Stewards,  Hostesses,  Executive  Housekeepers  and 
in  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions.  Not  only 
has  this  fascinating  business  been  breaking  records, 
but  authorities  agree  the  greatest  travel  boom  in 
history  is  now  under  way.  The  demand  for  trained 
men  and  women,  therefore,  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary  in  this 
business  where  you  are  not  dropped  because  you 
are  over  40.  Good  grade  school  education,  plus 
Lewis  Training  qualifies  you  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  this  ad  TODAY  for  Free  Book  which  tells 
how  you  are  registered  free  of  extra  cost  in  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service. 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training 

□  Check  here  if  you  are  a  veteran. 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School  tucTiiTml 

Room  NA  4785    Washington  7,  D.  C.      *mr  mm  1 

Is  Your  Rupture 

HERE? 

Why  continue  to  suffer  with 
an  uncom  fort  a  ble  truss  i  f  we  can 
help  you?  Relief  GUARAN- 
TEED or  it  costs  you  nothing. 
Send  for  the  facts  about  my  I 
perfected  truss  invention  — 
the  Brooks  Appliance  for  reducible 
rupture— with  the  patented  AIR- 
CUSHION  support  that  works  si-  1 
lently  with  Nature  to  give  protection.  Thousands  bought  by 
doctors. 

Sent  on  Trial— Made-to-measure,  individual  fitting  for 
man,  woman  or  child.  Low-priced,  sanitary,  durable.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads;  no  metal  girdle  to  rust.  Light 
weight,  neat  and  comfortable.  Not  sold  through  stores  or 
agents — beware  of  imitations.  Write  today  for  full  informa- 
tion sent  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COwngffg 

What  Every  Mason  Wants 

We  have  important  Masonic 
books  for  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter, 
Commandery,  Scottish  Rite,  and 
Shrine. 

Our  Rituals  Are  Used  the  World  Over.  Send 
for  free  catalog  of  books  and  rituals  for 
Masons.  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias.  Knights  of 
Columbus,  etc. 
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.  /.■  /  Saves  Costly  Redecorating 

rncv^Sf  *!/  AMAZING  INVENTION.  Banishesold. 
-jEASY  ^VAlyl*  tuHisrclmninK  mess  and  „,„..„.  No 
J  rifrs— no  sticky  "doach"— no  red,  swollen  hands.  No 
f  more  danKeroas  stepladdcrs.  Literally  erases  dirt  like 
A'maeic  from  Wallpaper.  Fainted  Walls.  Ceilings.  Window 
 Shades.  Take  orders  from  friends  I  Earn  mxmeyl  Actnowl 

SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAL  g^WJE; 

send  name  at  once.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY  — 
just  your  name.   KRISTEE  CO..  14SS  Bar  Street.  AKRON,  OHIO 

WRIST  WATCHES  FOR  ALL 

GIVEN 

Perfect  time- 
keepers, Four 
popular  models 


Get  a  handsome  watch  for  your  very  own.  Given  to  you  for 
selling  Garden  Spot  Seeds  at  10c  oer  packet  and  remitting 
per  catalog.  Nothing  to  buy.  Send  for  40  pkts  seeds  TODAY. 
A  post  card  will  do, 

Lancaster  County  Seed  Co.,   Dept.  269,  Paradise,  Pa. 


If  you  can  catch  a  leprechaun... 


A  leprechaun,  according  to  Irish  legend,  is  a  dwarf 
who  keeps  a  pot  of  gold  hidden  away. 

If  you  can  catch  a  leprechaun,  your  troubles  are 
over. 

Because  he  keeps  his  gold  just  for  ransom  money. 
If  you  catch  him,  he'll  quickly  tell  you  where  his 
gold  is,  so  you  let  him  go. 

The  best  place  to  look  for  a  leprechaun  is  in  the 
woods.  They're  green,  and  only  about  nine  inches 
taU,  so  you'll  have  to — 

Or  maybe  you  don't  believe  in  leprechauns. 

Maybe  it  would  be  more  practical  to  just  keep 
working  for  your  money.  But  you  can  learn  one 
good  lesson  from  these  little  fellows.  A  small  pot  of 
gold  put  to  one  side  is  a  great  help  when  trouble 
catches  you. 

And  there's  a  much  faster  and  easier  way  to  get 


your  pot  of  gold  than  by  catching  leprechauns. 
You  can  buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  through  an  auto'- 
matic  purchase  plan. 

If  you're  employed  you  can  sign  up  for  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan.  If  you  have  a  bank  account  you 
can  sign  up  for  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan.  Either  way, 
your  pot  of  gold  just  saves  itself,  painlessly  and 
automatically. 

And  your  money  increases  one  third  every  ten 
years.  That  would  make  a  leprechaun  turn  even 
greener  with  envy. 


Save  fhe  easy,  automatic  my _ with  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
One  afternoon,  when  the  wind  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  rider  after  rider  fell.  I 
?tood  with  a  couple  of  jumpers  in  the  ele- 
vated press  box,  at  the  edge  of  the  land- 
ing slope,  watching  the  riders  as  they  flew 
past,  a  scant  15  feet  away. 

George  Pera,  a  fine  Class  C  rider  from 
Iron  Mountain,  Michigan,  came  down  the 
chute  and  left  the  take-off  in  a  graceful 
leap.  A  split-second  later  the  wind  caught 
him.  It  tipped  him  over  just  as  he  flew 
past  our  perch  in  the  press  box.  In  years 
of  newspaper  work  I  have  seen  many 
people  in  agony,  but  never  an  expression 
to  compare  with  that  on  Pera's  face  when 
he  felt  the  wind.  He  knew  he  would  fall, 
and  his  face  was  filled  with  fear  of  death 
or  injury.  As  he  fought  for  control,  his 
mouth  was  open,  he  was  screaming,  and 
his  face  was  contorted  into  a  horrible 
mask. 

Pera  pulled  out  of  it.  and  though  he  fell, 
he  was  uninjured.  Despite  that  experience, 
he  competed  two  days  later  on  the  same 
hill. 

The  jumpers  who  stood  beside  me  as 
the  wind  drifted  Pera  toward  the  rock 
ledge  at  the  far  edge  of  the  landing  slope 
looked  at  each  other  after  the  little  junior 
class  jumper  had  landed  safely.  Said  one 
of  them,  gesturing  toward  the  rocks: 

"God,  wouldn't  a  man  splatter  if  he 
landed  over  there?" 

I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  watch 
another  rider,  Odd  Harsheini,  who  was 
competing  with  the  visiting  Norwegian 
team.  Standing  with  Wilmar  Hampton,  a 
skilled  rider  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  I 
watched  Harsheim  leave  the  take-off  with 
flawless  form,  only  to  be  caught  by  the 
wind  and  tipped  forward  so  far  he  could 
not  recover. 

Harsheim  landed  at  the  top  of  the  land- 
ing slope,  hitting  on  his  shoulder.  He 
bounced  like  a  rubber  ball  and  flew  at 
least  60  feet  through  the  air  before  he 
landed  again  on  the  tips  of  his  skis,  splin- 
tering both  of  them  with  a  fearsome  crash. 
He  rolled  a  hundred  feet  before  he  stopped, 
to  lie  on  the  snow  without  moving. 

We  watched  as  they  carried  Harsheim 
away,  unconscious  and  with  his  shoulder 
broken,  and  then  Hampton,  who  was  one 
of  the  top  contenders  in  the  Olympic  try- 
outs  at  Seattle  last  year,  said: 

"You  couldn't  get  me  on  that  hill  today 
if  you  gave  me  fifty  bucks.  I've  got  a  wife 
and  family,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to 
them." 

Fifty  dollars  would  be  a  tempting  offer 
to  a  ski-jumper,  who  gets  nothing  for  his 
daring  leaps  but  glory,  but  that  was  the 
way  all  of  the  jumpers  felt  about  it.  There 
were  no  more  rides  that  afternoon. 

One  afternoon  during  the  week  of  post- 
ponements nearly  a  hundred  of  the  best 
riders  in  America  gathered  on  a  120.-foot 
hill  at  nearby  Negaunee,  for  an  impromptu 
practice  meet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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fans  have  paid  money  to  see  these  experts 
ride,  but  there  were  no  spectators  that 
day.  The  boys  were  out  for  a  good  time, 
and  they  had  it,  arguing  jovially  about 
the  amount  of  lift  the  take-off  should  have, 
laughing  uproariously  when  one  of  them 
took  an  undignified  spill,  and  loudly  razz- 
ing examples  of  bad  form.  Although  the 
hill  looked  like  a  mountain  to  me,  these 
top-notchers  considered  it  a  little  practice 
slope. 

The  Norwegian  team,  which  had  left  the 
hotel  that  morning  on  slalom  skis,  for  a 
bit  of  cross-country  running,  arrived  at 
the  hill  in  mid-afternoon.  They  skiied  down 
through  the  trees  on  the  45  degree  slope, 
and  stopped  along  the  edge  of  the  landing 
to  watch.  Their  captain  had  instructed 
them  that  morning  to  stay  off  small  hills, 
fearing  that  it  might  ruin  them  for  the 
big  one. 

Finally,  however,  Harald  Hauge,  the 
cut-up  of  the  team,  herringboned  up  the 
hill  to  the  top.  A  few  moments  later  there 
was  a  shout  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
Hauge  came  swishing  through  the  trees 
toward  the  in-run.  As  he  reached  it  he 
made  a  jump  turn  and  landed  in  the  track. 
He  swooped  down  the  in-run  on  his  slalom 
skis,  a  pole  in  each  hand,  reached  the  take- 
off and  gave  a  powerful  leap  which  sent 
him  high  into  the  air.  Then,  as  calmly  as 
though  such  gymnastics  were  routine,  he 
extended  one  leg  straight  out  on  each  side, 
doing  a  perfect  split  in  midair. 

It  was  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  daring 
on  skis  that  few  persons  ever  are  privi- 
liged  to  witness.  When  Hauge  climbed 
back  up  the  hill  a  newspaperman  stopped 
him  and  remarked,  "I  thought  the  captain 
told  you  not  to  jump." 

Hauge,  his  face  an  image  of  bland  in- 
nocence, asked:  "Iss  dis  yumping?" 

Hauge's  aerial  gymnastics  are  his  way 
of  getting  an  extra  thrill  out  of  skiing. 
Other  jumpers  have  tried  other  methods. 
There  was  the  fine  Class  B  jumper  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Martin  Mjoen,  who 
would  try  almost  anything.  He  once  en- 
tered a  zig-zag  slalom  competition  on  triple- 
grooved  jumping  skis — made  to  go  only  in 
a  straight  line — and  turned  in  the  fastest 
time  of  the  day. 

Mjoen's  favorite  sport  was  jumping  on 
one  ski.  He  started  on  little  hills  and 
worked  up  to  some  pretty  long  jumps.  He 
was  constantly  trying  to  persuade  his 
friends  to  try  riding  on  one  ski.  One  of 
these,  Johnny  Eilertson,  a  fine  skier  from 
East  Stanwood,  Wash.,  yielded  to  his  per- 
suasion and  tried  riding  a  few  small  hills 
that  way. 

The  day  came  when  Johnny  had  occa- 
sion to  be  thankful  for  that  early  training. 
He  was  jumping  on  the  mammoth  Olympi- 
an hill,  at  Hyak,  Washington,  using  safety 
bindings  which  break  loose  when  they  are 
twisted  sharply.  He  was  out  to  make  the 
longest  jump  of  his  career,  and  when  he 
left  the  take-off  he  gave  a  terrific  thrust. 
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"My  foot  felt  light  when  I  got  into  the 
air,"  Johnny  recalls,  "and  I  looked  down 
to  find  that  one  of  my  skis  was  floating 
through  the  air  about  10  feet  below  me. 
I  was  really  scared.  The  whole  history  of 
skiing  flew  through  my  mind  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  and  everything  Mjoen  had 
taught  me  about  riding  one  ski  came  back 
to  me. 

"I  learned  afterward  that  Mjoen  was  in 
the  crowd  that  day.  He  said  he  saw  my  left 
foot  go  forward  onto  the  remaining  ski. 
That  was  wrong,  but  just  as  he  began 
shaking  his  head  in  dismay,  the  foot  came 
back  quickly  and  wedged  behind  my  right 
foot,  where  it  belonged." 

Johnny  landed  well,  and  stood  into  the 
transition,  where  he  fell  easily  and  without 
injury.  He  had  jumped  209  feet  on  one 
ski,  the  longest  jump  of  that  kind  on 
record,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  repeat  the 
performance.  He  abandoned  his  safety 
bindings. 

Eilertson,  a  wonderful  guy  and  a  good 
man  on  skis,  loves  the  sport  despite  mis- 
haps which  would  have  discouraged  most 
of  us.  He  once  entered  a  downhill  race,  and 
while  zooming  down  the  trail  his  skis  ran 
under  a  log  submerged  in  powder  snow. 

Johnny  was  running  at  terrific  speed, 
and  his  skis  went  under  the  log  until  it 
touched  his  ankles.  They  stopped  right 
there  but  the  upper  half  of  Eilertson  kept 
going.  He  says  he  could  feel  every  bone, 
muscle  and  joint  in  his  body  stretch.  When 
he  pulled  his  skis  from  under  the  log,  he 
felt  about  six  inches  taller,  as  though  he 
had  been  stretched  on  a  rack,  but  he  fin- 
ished the  race. 

One  day  during  the  national  meet  at 
Ishpeming  last  year,  a  group  of  jumpers 
gathered  at  a  small  60  foot  practice  hill 
near  Ishpeming  for  a  little  fun.  Sverre 
Fredheim  and  Ralph  Bietila,  both  on  our 
1948  Olympic  team,  were  there,  as  were 
Gene  Wilson,  the  Norwegians  Birger  Ar- 
nesson  and  William  Gunderson,  and  sev- 
eral other  top-notchers. 

The  hill  was  built  so  that  skiers  could 
start  at  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  or  enter  it 
from  a  trail  about  half-way  down.  On  one 
ride,  Ralph  Bietila  and  another  rider  met 
halfway  down  the  scaffold.  One  had  start- 
ed from  the  top  and  the  other  from  the  half- 
way trail.  They  careened  down  the  scaffold, 
left  the  take-off,  and  a  moment  later  were 
sprawled  ludicrously  on  the  landing  slope. 
The  other  riders  gathered  around  them, 
laughing,  and  began  recalling  famous  twin 
rides  which  they  had  seen — rides  which 
were  intentional,  rather  than  accidental. 

Eugene  Wilson,  former  national  Class 
B  champion  from  Coleraine,  Minnesota,  re- 
called the  day  that  he  and  Torger  Tokle 
opened  the  hill  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  with  a 
twin  ride.  As  they  met  at  the  top  of  the 
scaffold,  Tokle  suggested  that  instead  of 
trying  for  distance,  they  just  glide  off. 
Wilson  agreed. 

"We.  started  down,"  he  recalled,  "and 


about  20  feet  from  the  take-off  Tokle 
looked  over  with  a  big  grin  on  his  face  and 
said,  'Let's  yump.'  There  was  no  time  to 
argue  about  it. 

"When  we  got  into  the  air,  I  looked  up 
and  there  was  Tokle,  floating  through  the 
air  about  20  feet  over  my  head.  What  a 
guy  he  was." 

Wherever  ski-jumpers  gather  you  will 
hear  the  name  of  Torger  Tokle,  for  while 
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"/  don't  know  ivhat  to  tell 
you.  I'm  just  working  here." 
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he  lived  he  was  the  greatest  jumper  on 
the  hills,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Norway's  famous  Ruud  brothers. 

Tokle  was  an  unknown  when  he  arrived 
in  New  York  in  1939.  from  Lokken  Verk, 
Norway.  He  found  a  job  as  a  dock  build- 
er, and  joined  the  Norway  Ski  Club  of 
New  York.  When  he  jumped  at  Bear 
Mountain  that  first  winter  he  landed  in 
the  headlines. 

Tokle  could  jump  farther  than  any  of 
his  competitors  in  this  country  because 
he  could  put  more  power  into  his  jumps 
and  still  keep  his  timing  perfectly  blend- 
ed, and  he  had  the  courage  to  keep  push- 
ing that  power  and  timing  to  the  limit  with- 
out being  overcome  with  worry  over  a  po- 
tential broken  neck  or  fractured  skull. 
Jumping  has  been  refined  far  beyond  the 
pot-luck  competition  of  coasting  off  a  ledge 
to  see  who  will  carry  farthest  on  his  mo- 
mentum. Often  the  modern  championship 
jumper  skis  part  way  down  the  precipi- 
tous scaffold,  instead  of  merely  gliding 
down,  and  he  crouches  low  to  reduce  wind- 
resistance.  He  times  his  jump  at  the  take- 
off to  the  split  second,  exerting  every  ounce 
of  strength  he  possesses.  He  has  probably 
conditioned  his  leg  muscles  by  hours  of 
broad-jumping  during  the  fall  months.  He 
assists  his  take-off  with  his  arms  and  then 
stretches  them  over  his  head,  leaning  far 
forward  over  the  slightly  raised  tips  of 


his  skis  so  that  he  planes  the  air  through 
which  he  rushes,  getting  a  lift  and  cutting 
down  the  frontal  air-resistance.  That  is  a 
neat  art,  since  the  best  forward  lean  is 
that  which  goes  forward  the  farthest  yet 
still  allows  a  recovery  for  a  two-point  land- 
ing. He  lands  with  knees  bent  and  one  ski 
slightly  forward  to  absorb  the  shock  of 
landing  and  avoid  a  fall  which  would  dis- 
qualify the  jump.  A  man  who  goes  too  far 
forward  on  a  championship  jump  may 
never  jump  again — so  it  is  a  steely  test  of 
courage  to  push  this  factor  to  its  limit. 

A  lithe  Norwegian  with  legs  of  steel, 
Tokle  began  winning  meets  all  over  the 
nation.  Spectators  gasped  at  the  audacity 
with  which  he  overjumped  virtually  every 
hill  he  tried.  He  won  42  meets  during  his 
brief  career,  and  broke  24  hill  records. 

When  the  national  championships  were 
held  on  Olympian  hill  in  1941,  the  crowd 
of  5,000  was  thrilled  to  see  Alf  Engen  the 
great  American  skier,  jump  239  feet.  Then 
came  Torger  Tokle,  riding  the  in-run  in 
his  usual  low  crouch,  a  black  speck  flash- 
ing down  the  slope.  At  the  lip  of  the  take- 
off he  threw  his  arms  back,  and  then  for- 
ward, coming  out  of  the  crouch  with  a 
mighty  spring  that  lifted  him  far  into 
the  air. 

His  flawless  flight  was  a  thing  of  grace 
and  beauty,  and  the  crowd  gasped  when 
the  loudspeakers  announced  his  distance. 
He  had  leaped  266  feet. 

Engen  climbed  the  hill  for  his  second  ride, 
and  stretched  to  the  limit.  The  measurers 
on  the  landing  slope  charted  the  jump  at 
262  feet  which,  except  for  that  of  Tokle, 
was  the  longest  jump  of  the  day. 

Tokle  had  so  much  of  a  margin  on  the 
first  jump  that  if  he  could  land  standing 
on  his  second  jump,  the  championship  was 
his.  It  was  a  pure  and  stylish  glide  that  the 
crowd  was  expecting  on  Torger's  second 
ride,  but  that  was  not  what  they  saw. 

Tokle  flashed  off  the  take-off  a  lithe 
package  of  power  and  energy.  He  rode  the 
air  like  a  gull,  with  his  ski  tips  high  to 
gain  distance.  When  he  passed  his  previous 
landing  point  he  was  still  high  in  the  air, 
and  you  could  hear  the  gasps  of  the  crowd. 
He  touched  the  snow,  staggering,  and  then 
his  arms  spread  for  balance  and  he  rode 
it  out. 

When  the  crowd  could  catch  its  breath 
a  hoarse  roar  went  up,  for  Tokle  had  just 
risked  everything  to  jump  288  feet,  the 
longest  jump  ever  made  in  America. 

That  was  1941.  In  1942,  on  a  bright 
February  day,  most  of  the  great  names  in 
American  skiing  gathered  at  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Michigan,  for  a  tournament.  The 
snow  was  fast  and  perfect,  and  Leonard 
Bietila,  jumping  in  the  senior  class,  set  an 
American  distance  record  in  that  class 
which  still  stands.  Ralph  Bietila,  jumping 
in  Class  C,  the  boys  group,  established  a 
still-unbroken  distance  record  for  jumpers 
under  18. 

When  the  A  riders,  the  big  boys,  started 
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coming  down,  the  crowd  was  hushed. 
Walter,  third  of  the  Bietilas,  who  this  year 
made  the  Olympic  team  for  the  third  time, 
leaped  273  feet  and  the  crowd  went  wild. 
His  brother,  Roy,  the  power-jumper  of  the 
family,  stretched  285  feet — and  fell.  Then 
the  loudspeaker  announced  that  Torger 
Tokle  would  attempt  to  break  his  American 
record,  set  the  previous  year.  He  shot  down 
the  scaffold,  his  pants  crackling  like  a 
machine-gun  in  the  wind,  and  soared  far 
out  over  the  landing  slope.  Some  in  the 
crowd  insist  they  felt  the  earth  shake  when 
his  skis  hit  the  landing. 

The  distance:  289  feet,  for  a  new  Amer- 
ican record  which  nobody  has  ever  broken 
in  competition. 

That  was  Tokle's  last  year  on  the  jump- 
ing hills.  His  homeland  had  been  invaded, 


and  Torger  enlisted  in  the  10th  Mountain 
division.  One  day  in  March,  1945,  the 
86th  mountain  regiment  was  advancing 
toward  Castel  D'Aiano,  in  Italy,  and 
Tokle's  platoon  was  held  up  by  an  em- 
placed  machine  gun.  Tokle,  carrying  a 
bazooka,  crawled  forward  through  the 
snow. 

He  fired,  and  the  machine-gun  was 
stilled.  Even  as  his  comrades  watched  him 
turn  and  smile,  they  heard  the  thud  of  a 
mortar,  saw  Torger  disappear  in  a  deluge 
of  snow. 

His  last  words  were,  ''Give  my  regards 
to  the  gang  and  tell  them  to  keep  my 
trophies  shining." 

Courage  among  ski  jumpers,  you  see, 
isn't  confined  to  the  jumping  hills. 

THE  END 


SHOULD  VETERANS  COME 
FIRST  IX  HOUSING? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

going  forward  at  a  pace  never  set  before. 
Only  a  year  ago,  the  building  industry 
was  hamstrung  by  material  shortages  and 
Government  restrictions  ol  all  kinds.  The 
Legion  undertook  a  dynamiting  campaign 
to  remove  the  artificial  obstacles  which 
blocked  construction.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  Legion  alone  was  responsible  for 
removing  all  these  obstacles  but  it  played 
an  important  part  in  the  program.  As  a 
result,  the  construction  industry  is  func- 
tioning normally  again,  building  materials 
are  plentiful,  and  homes  are  rising  in  three 
months  instead  of  six  and  nine. 

Bureau  of  Labor  estimates  show  that 
83.000  homes  were  started  in  August  1947, 
an  increase  of  3,000  over  the  preceding 
month  and  17,600  more  than  were  started 
in  August  1946.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  1947  a  total  of  524.000  units 
were  started,  representing  56,000  more  than 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1946,  when  controls  were 
in  force,  only  165,300  houses  were  finished, 
while  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1947, 
without  controls,  428,000  were  completed. 

These  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
many  things  the  Legion  has  done  about 
housing  at  the  national  level.  Meanwhile, 
in  every  Department  and  state,  in  hundreds 
of  communities  and  posts,  Legionnaires 
have  sponsored  or  supported  local  hous- 
ing projects.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
small  cooperative  developments  in  rural 
areas  to  vast  multiple-unit  projects  in  cities. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  tell  you  that  the 
Legion  has  been  twiddling  its  thumbs 
about  housing  is  plain  wacky.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  But  the  problem  is  still 
far  from  solved.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  and  their  families  are  still 
living  doubled  up  or  in  overcrowded  slum- 
type  dwellings.  In  a  high  percentage  of 
cases,  moreover,  due  to  increased  build- 
ing costs,  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  or 
rent  the  new  housing  units  which  are  now 
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springing  up  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

These  veterans  must  have  help  in  solv- 
ing their  housing  problem.  Everybody  is 
agreed  about  that.  The  question  is  how 
they  are  to  be  helped,  and  it  is  on  this 
issue  that  there  has  been  so  much  conflict. 

To  see  just  how  the  controversy  devel- 
oped, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  November,  1946.  At  that  time, 
the  then  National  Commander,  Paul  W. 
Griffith,  appointed  a  seven-man  National 
Housing  Committee  to  study  the  veterans' 
housing  problem.  The  Committee  was 
headed  by  Richard  C.  Cadwallader,  33,  a 
lawyer  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  who  entered 
the  war  as  a  second  lieutenant  and  came 
out  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  every  other 
member  was  also  a  WW2  veteran.  They 
were  given  a  free  hand  and  told  to  work 
as  they  pleased. 

The  Committee  tore  in.  Each  member 
held  meetings  and  sifted  the  findings  of 
Legion  housing  groups  in  his  own  area. 
They  conferred  with  Federal,  State  and 
community  housers  and  sought  the  advice, 
also,  of  material  manufacturers,  builders, 
bankers  and  labor  leaders.  They  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  in  collecting  their  evi- 
dence and  visited  innumerable  projects. 

Right  from  the  start,  the  Committee  was 
exposed  to  terrific  pressures.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Government  housers,  armed  with 
taxpayers'  money,  laid  down  a  propa- 
ganda blitz  for  Federal  housing.  On  the 
other,  the  so-called  "real  estate  lobby"  ex- 
erted every  power  at  its  command  to  sell 
the  Committee  on  the  idea  that  private 
enterprise  alone  could  solve  the  problem. 

The  Committee  kept  steadfastly  to  its 
one  goal — more  homes  for  veterans — and 
resisted  the  pressure  of  both  groups.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  slapped  them  both.  It 
joined  in  the  wrecking  job  which  was  done 
on  NHA  and  OPA  controls  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  went  to  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  and  demanded  an  investigation 
of  monopolistic  and  restrictive  practices 
in  the  building  industry— an  investigation 
which  is  now  going  on. 

Then,  last  March,  the  hottest  potato  of 
all  was  dropped  in  the  Committee's  lap — 
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the  T.E.W.  Bill.  Under  this  measure,  which 
is  still  before  Congress,  a  huge  Federal 
agency  would  be  created  to  clear  slums 
and  supervise  the  construction  of  new 
housing.  Of  1,625,000  new  housing  units 
which  it  proposes  to  sponsor  annually  for 
four  years,  125,000  would  be  earmarked 
for  low-income  families.  Should  the  Legion 
support  the  Bill? 

The  Housing  Committee  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  measure,  point  by 
point.  It  met  in  Indianapolis  and,  after  a 
week-long  conference,  reported  to  the 
National  Executive  Committee  that,  while 
it  approved  of  several  articles  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  it  was  against  many 
others.  It  recommended  that  the  Legion 
oppose  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  in  one 
package.  Several  strong  reasons  were  given 
for  this  stand.  The  National  Executive 
Committee  approved  this  recommendation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  main- 
tained that  the  T.E.W.  legislation  would 
not  help  veterans  but  harm  them.  The  Bill 
was  so  worded,  it  was  pointed  out,  as  to 
provide  housing  not  only  for  veterans  but 
"for  others"  as  well,  and  the  tremendous 
cost  of  the  program  would  have  to  be  met 
somewhere.  Were  would  an  economy 
minded  Congress  find  the  necessary  bil- 
lions? Why,  probably  by  depriving  veterans 
of  some  of  their  other  hard-won  benefits. 
The  VA  took  an  appropriation  slash  in  last 
Spring's  Congressional  economy  drive. 
Even  if  that  didn't  happen,  the  law-makers 
would  probably  feel  that,  by  passing  the 
T.E.W.  Bill,  they  had  answered  the  vet- 
erans' housing  problem  once  and  for  all, 
which  wouldn't  be  the  case. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  argued  that, 
in  many  urban  areas,  the  measure  would 
not  relieve  housing  congestion  but  make 
it  more  acute,  at  least  temporarily,  be- 
cause it  called  for  the  removal  of  old  tene- 
ments and  dwelling  houses  before  new  ones 
could  be  built  on  the  sites.  Where  would 
the  present  occupants,  including  thousands 
of  veterans,  live  in  the  interim?  The  Le- 
gion, after  all,  was  not  a  slum  clearance 
society.  What  it  wanted  was  more  hous- 
ing for  more  veterans  immediately. 

Thirdly,  the  Committee  pointed  to  Uncle 
Sam's  sorry  record  as  a  houser.  Experience 
in  many  wartime  and  emergency  projects 
was  cited  to  show  that  a  Government 
agency  is  too  big  and  too  cumbersome  to 
cope  efficiently  with  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  Joe  Doakes,  his  wife,  kids  and 
mother-in-law.  When  public  housing  is 
necessary,  it  can  be  provided  more  effi- 
ciently, it  was  held,  by  state  or  local  hous- 
ing authorities. 

As  another  point  against  the  Bill,  it 
was  contended  that  the  political  doctrine 
sel  forth  by  the  measure  was  one  of  Fed- 
eral paternalism.  Such  a  philosophy  was 
opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  na- 
tion was  founded,  it  was  held,  and  could 
lead  to  cancerous  bureaucracy  and  so- 
i  ialism,  Sam  had  no  more  business  to  go 
into  the  housing  industry  on  a  permanent 


basis,  as  the  Committee  saw  it.  than  he  did 
to  enter  the  grocery  game  or  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. 

Finally,  the  Committee  expressed  the 
view  that  the  T.E.W.  Bill  would  seriously 
impair  the  nation's  economy  and  make  it 
harder  than  ever  to  bring  about  a  cut  in 
taxes,  a  balanced  budget  and  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  And  a 
sound  economy  of  course,  was  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  every  veteran. 
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When  these  opinions  of  the  Housing 
Committee  were  made  public  and  endorsed 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee  the 
storm  broke  in  earnest.  Many  prominent 
Legionnaires  who  sincerely  felt  that  the 
T.E.W.  Bill  would  provide  the  best  solu- 
tion for  inadequately  housed  veterans  in 
their  areas  went  to  bat  for  the  measure. 
The  public-housers  and  free-enterprisers 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  influence  the 
Legion's  thinking  and  both  sides  had  a 
fine  time  calling  each  other  "economic 
royalists"  and  "long-haired  do-gooders" 
by  turn.  Fur  flew  for  months  with  the  con- 
troversy reaching  fever  heat  when  the 
Convention  assembled  in  New  York  City. 

With  seven  state  departments  avowedly 
in  favor  of  the  T.E.W.  Bill,  delegates  ap- 
peared fairly  evenly  divided  at  first,  but 
opponents  of  that  measure  gradually  won 
more  and  more  adherents  to  their  point 
of  view.  When  the  chips  were  down  on  the 
Convention  floor,  feeling  was  stiill  running 
so  high  that  Commander  Griffith  had  to 
declare  everybody  out  of  order  at  one 
point.  But  the  final  roll  call  vote  of  almost 
four  to  one  showed  how  the  majority  of 
Legionnaires  felt  about  the  measure. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  vote  dis- 
appointed many  members.  Our  new  Na- 
tional Commander,  James  F.  O'Neil  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  a  delegate  from  a 
Department  which  was  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  controversy  but,  like  every 
Other  true  Legionnaire,  he  believes  in  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  accepted  defeat  with 
fine  grace.  After  his  election,  he  promptly 
announced  that  he  would  do  everything  in 


his  power  to  carry  out  the  Convention's 
mandate. 

This  mandate  crystalizes  the  Legion's 
housing  policy  and  probably  foreshadows 
the  death  of  the  T.E.W.  Bill  in  its  present 
form.  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wis- 
consin, who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  studying  hous- 
ing, intimated  as  much.  He  advised  the 
Legion  to  forget  the  measure  for  the  time 
being  and  concentrate  rather  on  giving 
Congress  positive  suggestions  on  how  to 
meet  the  housing  crisis.  The  Convention's 
action  does  this. 

It  can  now  be  said  that  the  Legion  as  a 
whole  definitely  stands  for  a  policy  that 
will  help  veterans  to  obtain  housing  through 
the  normal  operation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  aided,  when  necessary,  by 
state  or  local  housing  agencies.  Federal 
subsides  are  not  ruled  out  by  any  means. 
It  is  frankly  recognized  that  such  subsidies 
may  be  needed  to  build  low-cost  housing  in 
many  urban  areas,  but  it  is  held  that 
such  subsidies  should  be  made  in  form  of 
grants  or  loans  to  state  or  communities 
with  no  strings  attached.  In  others  words. 
Uncle  Sam  may  serve  as  a  banker  in  cer- 
tain instances,  but  he  must  not  become  the 
big  boss  of  the  housing  industry. 

The  Legion  policy  supports  community 
action  as  the  strongest  single  force  in 
providing  reasonably  priced  homes  for 
veterans  and  urges  that  Legion  Posts 
throughout  the  nation  take  leadership  in 
these  projects.  Experience  in  many  places 
during  the  last  few  months  has  shown  that 
where  this  is  done  attractive  homes  for 
veterans  can  be  made  available  at  low  cost. 

The  Legion  recognizes  excessive  building 
costs  as  the  chief  barrier  which  lies  be- 
tween ex-service  men  and  adequate  homes. 
Economic  studies  indicate  that  the  income 
of  the  average  American  has  increased 
proportionately  more  than  the  cost  of 
housing,  but  the  veteran  is  not  an  average 
American  in  this  respect.  Returning  from 
two,  three  or  four  years  in  the  nation's 
service,  he  has  had  to  take  his  place  in 
the  lower  income  brackets. 

The  best  estimates  indicate  that  the 
average  ex-GI  now  earns  about  $48  a  week. 
There  are  literally  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  to  get  along  on  incomes  between  $25 
and  $40  a  week,  and  they  cannot  possibly 
dig  up  the  cash  for  homes  which  sell  from 
$7,500  to  $12,000  or  rent  from  $50  to  $75. 

It  is  true,  as  the  100  per  cent  free- 
enterprisers  love  to  maintain,  that  every 
time  a  family  steps  upward  in  the  income 
scale  and  is  able  to  move  into  one  of  these 
new  homes  it  makes  room  for  a  less  pros- 
perous family  in  the  dewelling  it  left  be- 
hind, but  the  Legion  does  not  believe  this 
natural  economic  process  alone  can  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  all  the  lower 
income  families  any  time  soon.  Its  policy 
demands  more  heroic  measures. 

To  bring  building  prices  down,  the 
Legion  strongly  advocates  immediate 
conferences    of    material  manufacturers, 
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builders,  bankers,  real  estate  interests, 
labor  organizations  and  Government  hous- 
ing agencies  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
slashing  costs.  This  procedure  already  has 
been  used  in  California  with  successful 
results,  and  the  Legion  maintains  it  can 
be  done  anywhere. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Legion  urges  that 
the  large  companies  and  corporations  of 
the  nation,  which  now  have  67  per  cent 
of  all  WW2  veterans  on  their  payrolls,  be 
encouraged  to  build  homes  for  sale  or  rent 
to  those  of  their  employees  who  are  vet- 
erans. This  plan  is  being  put  into  effect 
by  four  big  corporations  in  West  Virginia. 
Why  not  in  other  states  as  well? 

To  facilitate  home  building,  the  Legion 
further  demands  that  construction  in  the 
United  States  be  concentrated  on  housing 
and  that  Congress  prohibit  the  shipment 
of  building  materials  to  foreign  countries. 
To  assist  individual  veterans  to  obtain 
easier  financing,  the  Legion  asks  for  in- 
vestigation and  improvement  of  the  loan 
provisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
also  requests  new  regulations  which  will 
enable  banks  to  sell  or  discount  GI  paper 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  Legion's  strong  housing 
policy.  Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Convention  demand: 

— That  veterans'  disability  benefits  be 
excluded  from  income  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  low-cost  housing. 

— That  first  priority  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  all  Government  housing  projects,  wheth- 
er individual  or  multiple-unit  dwellings, 
be  given  to  WW2  veterans  and  the  widows 
of  veterans. 

— That  Congress  enact  laws  which  will 
give  veterans  the  right  to  purchase  rural 
or  non-farm  residential  properties  on  the 
same  terms  that  homes  can  be  bought  in 
towns  and  cities. 

— That  legislation  be  passed  to  prohibit 
Communists  and  members  of  other  non- 
American  and  subversive  organizations 
from  living  in  Government-financed  houses. 

— That  Formation  of  a  Veterans'  Home 
Loan  Corporation  be  considered  to  "pre- 
pare for  any  unforeseen  financial  calamity 
which  might  deprive  veterans  of  their 
homes  that  they  so  valiantly  fought  for 
and  built  in  uncertain  times." 

The  provisions  mentioned  here  touch 
upon  some  of  the  highpoints  in  the  Legion's 
stand.  They  do  not  cover  it  all  by  any 
means.  It  would  take  pages  to  do  that. 
And  by  the  time  Congress  gets  squared 
away  to  tackle  housing,  the  Legion  may 
have  important  new  proposals  to  submit. 

One  plan,  drafted  by  Housing  Chairman 
Cadwallader,  would  provide  machinery 
through  which  veterans  could  borrow 
money  to  go  into  the  housing  business  on 
their  own.  It  would  do  this  by  setting  up 
veterans  homestead  associations  chartered 
by  the  Veterans  Arministration.  Member- 
ship would  he  limited  to  WW2  men  and 
each  association  could  issue  $10,000  worth 
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of  40-year  annuities  for  every  $100  invested 
by  a  veteran.  The  annuities  would  pay  a 
somewhat  lower  interest  rate  than  is  usu- 
ally paid  but  would  be  made  attractive 
to  investors  by  being  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax.  The  homestead  associations 
would  use  the  money  so  raised  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  for  renovation  of 
dwellings  for  WW2  veterans  at  very  low 
rates  of  interest  and  amortization. 

What  will  happen  to  this  proposed  bill 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  gives  one  more 
indication  of  the  work,  study  and  planning 
which  is  being  done  by  Legion  leaders  on 
the  housing  problem.  All  along  the  line, 
the  Legion  is  doing  everything  within  rea- 
son to  get  GI  Joe  a  better  home. 

This  does  not  mean  the  veterans'  housing 
problem  is  going  to  be  licked  overnight. 
No  one  action  taken  by  the  Legion,  or 
by  Congress,  could  accomplish  that.  As 
Mr.  Cadwallader  has  emphasized  over  and 
over  again,  the  problem  is  inextricably  tied 
up  with  our  whole  economy.  We  can  never 
expect  to  solve  it  entirely  unless  we  also 
eliminate  human  poverty. 

This  is  because  veterans,  after  all,  are 
people.  Some  are  more  thrifty  than  others 
and  their  tastes  differ  greatly.  There  are 
some  ex-service  men,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
who  actually  don't  want  better  homes  as 
much  as  they  want  other  things. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  a  $40-a-week 
veteran  approached  Hayward  S.  Cleveland, 
New  York  member  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee, with  a  tale  of  grief  about  not  being 
able  to  find  a  decent  apartment  at  a  price 
he  could  afford  to  pay.  Mr.  Cleveland  told 
him  where  he  might  rent  a  desirable  apart- 
ment in  a  state  housing  project  for  $40 
a  month,  but  the  veteran  said  he  could 
not  pay  that  much  because  he  was  already 
making  $50-a-month  payments  on  a  smart 
convertible  roadster.  When  it  came  to  a 
showdown,  he  preferred  having  a  nice  car. 

That  was  his  privilege,  of  course,  but 
unless  he  increased  his  income  he  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  have  both  at 
once. 

The  great  majority  of  veterans  do  want 
decent  homes  more  than  they  want  flashy 
cars  or  anything  else,  however,  and  it  is 
for  them  that  the  Legion  has  battled  ham- 
mer and  tongs  during  the  last  four  years 
and  is  still  battling.  Now  that  the  air  has 
been  cleared  by  the  healthy  brawl  which 
terminated  at  the  Convention,  the  Legion 
knows  exactly  where  it  is  going  and  will 
continue  to  march  forward  with  an  ag- 
gressive housing  policy. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  Legion 
has  already  done  more  to  create  homes 
for  veterans  than  any  other  organization 
in  history.  It  will  keep  pitching.  From 
Commander  0"Neil  on  downward,  I  found 
that  every  Legion  official  is  agreed  about 
that.  Everything  that  can  be  done  this  side 
of  socialism  will  be  done  to  get  GI  Joe 
and  his  family  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

THE  END 
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Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 
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Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison, 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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Wallace  Brown  Evervdav  Greeting 

Cards!  16-Card  All-Occasion  Ass'l  inclu.i.  s  Birthday.  Get  Well.  Bab,- 
Hit  tli.  Svtnp.it hv.  r-'ri.-nilslnp.  Anniversary  f i n  . >n I v  * 1  -  nrnlit  up  t.,  r.ltcl 
Many  more  fast. Belling  ass 'ts  (iift- Wrapn.Cute'n  Comic.  Easter.  Per- 
sonal Notes.  Floral  Stationery,  ete.  Send  name  tor  samples  on  approval. 

WALLACE  BROWN, Inc.,  225  Fifth  Ave. .  Dept.  A  112  New  York  10.  N.  If. 

ILLUSTRATED  COMIC 
BOOKLETS 

THE  KIND  MEN  LIKEt 

(VEST  POCKET  SIZE) 
They  are  loaded  with  rare  car- 
toons. Full  of  Fun  and  Humor. 
\20  DIFFERENT  booklets 
sent  prepaid  for  $1  in  plain 
sealed  wrapper.  No  C.O.D.'!. 
GRAYKO,  Dept.  12.47,      Box  520,G.P.O.,N.Y.C.  1 


GO-GETTERS,  ATTENTION! 


j^l  Earn  big  money.  Easy,  pleasant.  Excellent  as  M 
A  sideline,  as  your  own  boss.  You  can  sell  direct  fy,' 
an  item  every  woman  wants,  a  satin-like  beau-  M 
:.i.j  di~,i:m-.~:^  tsU.   m —  lTi 


MECHANICS  •  HOME  STUDY 

Step  up  your  own  skill  with  facts  &  figures  of  your  trade. 
Audels  Mechanics  Guides  contain  Practical  Inside  Trade 
Information  in  handy  form.  Fully  illustrated.  Easy  to 
Understand.  Highly  Endorsed.  Check  book  you  want  for 
7  days'  Free  Examination.  Send  no  Money.  Nothing  to 
pay  postman.  □Carpentry  SC  •  O  Auto  $4«  □  Oil  Burners $1 

□  Sheet  Metal  SI  •  DWclding  $1  •  □Refrigeration  $4 

□  Plumbing S6  •  DMasonry  S6«  □Painting  Si'  •  □RadioS4 

□  Electricity  S4a  □Mathematics  S2  •  □Steam  Engineers  $4 

□  Machinist  $4 •□Blueprint ?2 •□Diesel S2  •  □I)rawingS2. 
If  satisfied  you  pay  only  SI  a  month  until  price  is  paid. 

AUDEL,  Publishers,  49  W.  23  St..  New  York  10.  N.  V. 


GET  A 


See  How  I  Train  You  at  Home 
to  BE  A  RADIO  TECHNICIAN 

Get  Sample  Radio  Lesson  and  64- 
pa^e  buok,  "Be  a  Success  in  Radio," 
both  FREE.  See  how  I  train  you 
at  home  for  good  Radio  jobs  or 
jour  own  Radio  business.  You  learn 
In  practicing  with  kits  I  send.  Ruild 
RadioTester,  Receiver,  etc.  Make$5. 
$10  a  week  EXTRA  fixing  Radios 
while  learning.  Course  includes  Tele- 
vision, Electronics.    Mail  Coupon! 

V  ETE  RAN  S!  APPROVED  UN  D  E  R  G.I.  BILL 

:  MR.  J.  E.  SMITH.  President.  Di.pt.8AJ8  ! 

J  National  Radio  Institute.  Washington  9,  D.  C.  Z 

I  Mail  me  Sample  Lesson  and  book  FREE.    (No  sales-  ' 

J  man  will  call.    Write  plainly.) 

!  Name  Age..  • 

;  Address   2 

S  City  Zone  State   ! 


1  Stripes  by  Night 
—Manhattan 


2  Arrow  "•Sprinters" 
have  elastic  waist- 
-  band 


Next  to  yourself  you  11  want  more  than 
comjort  in  pajamas 
and  underwear. 
Here's  the  lowdown 
by  an  expert 

Undercover 
Stuff 


By  ADOLPHE  IttENJOU 


To  millions  of  veterans,  underwear  and 
pajamas  were  one  and  the  same.  It  was 
a  case  of  slipping  off  the  outer  garments 
and  crawling  in  the  sack.  Sometimes,  as 
happened  to  me  in  the  First  World  War, 
there  were  times  when  I  didn't  even  have 
that  choice. 

Now,  as  civilians,  when  we  can  do  pretty 
much  as  we  wish,  some  use  pajamas,  some 
use  only  the  tops,  some  only  the  bottoms, 
and  some  prefer  to  sleep  raw.  But  even  if 
you  sleep  raw,  you  need  pajamas  for  some 
occasions. 

I  wear  pajamas— tops  and  bottoms.  I 
prefer  flannel  for  the  winters  and  cotton 
for  the  summers.  I  don't  recommend  silk 
because  it  will  not  last  as  well  as  wool  or 
cotton.  If  your  sleeping  habits  are  anything 
like  mine,  you'll  want  a  minimum  of  but- 
tons. Nothing  feels  quite  so  uncomfortable 
as  a  button  pressing  into  the  skin.  And 
nothing  is  quite  so  irritating  as  to  find  a 
vital  button  missing  at  bedtime. 

Otherwise,  a  man's  taste  can  run  riot.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  buy  single  or 
double  breasted,  with  or  without  collars, 
square  or  v-necks,  or  any  color  of  the  rain- 
bow or  any  combination  thereof. 

No  matter  what  you  buy,  99  percent  of 
all  men  do  not  look  well  dressed  in  paja- 
mas. They  will  always  have  that  slept-in 
look.  That  is  why  I  recommend  you  have 
several  pajamas  for  various  occasions.  For 
instance,  have  at  least  two  for  receiving 
visitors.  I  don't  mean  this  in  the  sense  of 
the  idle-rich  executive  receiving  his  bus- 
iness associates  for  early  morning  confer- 
ences. I  mean  for  use  in  illness  and  con- 
valescence when  you  have  no  other  choice. 
These,  I  suggest,  be  white  or  solid  pastel 
shades  such  as  blue,  maroon  or  tan  simply 
because  others  than  your  immediate  family 
will  be  seeing  you  in  them. 

I  recommend  at  least  one  pair  of  loung- 
ing pajamas  or  suits  for  those  few  days 
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when  a  man  can  take  it  easy.  In  most  cases 
it  is  a  matter  of  showering,  shaving,  dress- 
ing eating  and  running  to  work.  But  on 
holidays  and  Sunday  mornings,  it  is  nice 
to  slip  on  lounging  suit  or  pajamas,  with 
or  without  a  robe,  and  loaf  about  the  house. 
Here,  too,  I  suggest  elastic  bands  rather 
than  buttons  for  comfort.  And  here,  too, 
tastes  can  run  riot. 

If  you  want  a  lounging  robe,  corded  silk, 
velvet,  flannel  or  wool  are  always  good. 
Since  you  -may  be  seen  by  others  than  the 
family  in  this,  don't  be  too  gaudy  in  your 
choice  of  colors  and  designs.  And  use  the 
robe  and  lounge  suit  only  very  informally. 

If  you  want  a  few  of  the  refinements  of 
good  grooming,  wear  a  handkerchief  in 
both  the  pajama  coat  pocket  and  the  robe 
breast  pocket  and  a  neck  scarf  of  a  color 
which  ties  in  with  the  robe.  Also  have  your 
monogram  on  the  pajama  pocket  and  the 
robe  breast  pocket. 

In  buying  underwear,  consider  comfort 
first.  If  it  binds  or  twists  or  in  any  other 
way  makes  you  conscious  of  wearing  it, 
something  is  wrong.  I  recommend,  purely 
from  the  comfort  standpoint,  underwear 
with  an  elastic  belt  and  no  buttons.  Elastic 
will  make  the  underwear  adjust  itself  to 
your  form.  The  absence  of  buttons  means 
the  absence  of  any  hard  pressure  against 
the  skin  as  well  as  getting  around  the  pet 
habit  of  laundries  of  cracking  or  ripping 
off  buttons. 

There  is  no  preference  between  the  ath- 
letic type  as  against  the  trouser  type  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  man  with  the 
middle-age  spread  where  the  athletic  type 
will  help  hold  in  his  spread  to  give  him 
better  form.  Otherwise,  let  your  taste  be 
your  guide. 

I  do,  however,  recommend  two-piece  un- 
derwear simply  because  this  gives  more 
freedom  of  action  without  binding.  Since 
the  basic  purpose  of  underwear  is  to  ab- 
sorb perspiration,  I  suggest  that  both  tops 
and  bottoms  be  cotton. 

Colors  are  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
except  that  I  would  again  caution— don't  be 
gaudy.  I  personally  use  whites,  tans  and 
blues. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  pajamas  and 
robes,  you  can  achieve  some  of  the  refine- 
ments of  better  living  if  you  have  a  mono- 
gram on  the  trouser  belt  or  leg.  If  you  do, 
stick  to  the  initial  of  your  last  name. 

What  about  long  underwear?  I  think  it 
should  be  limited  to  localities  where  it  is 
excessively  cold.  This  business  of  trying 
to  catch  seasons— switching  from  long  to 
short  as  the  weather  changes— is  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  catch  cold. 

In  all  of  these  items,  take  into  considera- 
tion durability,  serviceability,  correct  fit 
and  comfort,  eye  appeal  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pajamas  and  robes  in  which  you 
will  be  receiving  visitors  and  which  should 
be  conservative,  your  own  personal  tastes. 

THE  END 
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An  Average  Guy 
with  an  eye  to  the 

Going  Places  in  the 
New  National  Guard  Today 

Join  thousands  of  alert  young  men  in  the  nezv 
National  Guard,  earn  $1.25  per  hour  up  in 
your  spare  time.  Prepare  for  a  better  civilian 
job!  Enjoy  modern  athletic  facilities!  Fly  in  the 
latest  planes  or  use  modern  ground  equipment! 

Veterans  can  probably  obtain  rank  held 
upon  discharge.  And  now,  young  men  17 
years  old  may  join  the  National  Guard. 

For  further  information,  contact 
your  local  National  Guard  unit 
or  write  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  your  state. 


He's  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
served  overseas  2  years,  came  out  as 
a  buck  sergeant.  Thought  his  outfit 
was  the  best  in  the  service. 


Married,  has  one  child,  a  steady  job 
with  good  pay.  Rents  now,  plans  to 
buy  a  home  later.  Extra  National 
Guard  pay  helps  budget. 


Likes  sports,  plays  on  National  Guard 
indoor  baseball  and  basketball  teams. 
Studies  in  spare  time  to  further  chances 
in  business  life. 


si  ,  V  -Ml 
Wife  likes  dancing.  They  get  a  sitter, 
go  to  most  National  Guard  dances. 
Evening  costs  little.  They  enjoy  "get- 
ting out"  with  friends. 


Employer  is  old  Guardsman,  has 

agreed  to  let  him  go  to  summer  camp 
where  he  gets  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances. He  has  a  regular  vacation,  too. 


Listen  to  the  "On  Stage  America"  starring 
Paul  Whiteman,  every  Monday,  9  P.M., 
EST,  ABC  network...  and  "First  Call" 
tvith  Martin  Block  and  Ray  Block, 
every  Thursday,  at  9:30  P.M.,  EST, 
Mutual  network. 


Here's  how 
the  National  Guard  Helps  You 

Pay   *  Education 
Fellowship  *  Training 

j 

1        Sports  *  Leadership 

Write  or  visit 
your  community's  unit  of  the 

0/  the  United  States 


'ARTiN 


Silence.' 

Long,  weary  nights  in  foxholes 
Were  full  of  thoughts  of  you; 

Your  tiny  hand  in  mine,  dear, 
Your  gentle,  soft  voice,  too. 

Now  that  I  have  come  back  to  you 

And  you  are  always  near, 
I  hear  your  sweet  voice  through  the  day; 

It's  night — shut  up!  my  dear. 

— By  John  F.  Harrington 

The  Sermon 

A  rotund  colored  woman  was  punctuating 

the  preacher's  sermon  with  an  occasional  but 
spirited  "Amen"  and  "Praise  de  Lawd!"  as 
the  minister  lit  into  every  phase  of  sin  from 
murder  and  mayhem  to  cheating  at  marbles. 
Then  he  moved  on  to  the  subject  of  snuff- 
pniffing.  Here  the  woman  flared  up,  nudged 
her  neighbor,  and  exclaimed:  "Uh-oh!  There 
now!  He's  done  quit  preachin'  and  gone  to 
meddlin'!"  —By  Pete  Simer 

ABC'S  of  Smoking 

I'll  not  give  up 
The  cigarette, 
The  more  I  fume 
The  less  I  fret. 

— By  Leo  J.  Burke 


Turn  About 

After  wives  were  permitted  to  go  overseas, 
an  ordnance  captain  and  his  wife  struck  up 
quite  a  friendship  with  a  wealthy  English 
couple.  The  Britishers  invited  them  to  go  on 
a  shooting  party  where  each  couple  stands 
behind  a  blind  and  fires  at  the  birds  as  beaters 
drive  them  out.  A  bird  flew  up  and  the  Amer- 


ican fired.  A  red-faced  English  squire  stuck 
his  head  from  behind  the  next  blind  and 
yelled : 

"Watch  what  you're  about,  sir;  you  almost 
hit  my  wife!" 

The  flustered  captain,  fearful  of  causing  an 
international  incident,  hardly  knew  how  to 
apologize  properly.  Finally  he  pointed  to  his 
own  wife: 

"Here,  sir,"  he  invited,  "have  a  shot  at 
mine!"  — By  Webb  B.  Garrison 

iVo  Sales  Resistance 

A  penny  saved 
I  have  learned 
Is,  for  me,  a 
Pocket  burned. 

Hot,  Anyway 

The  sergeant  was  a  moose  of  a  man.  The 
cook  was  about  as  little  as  they  come  and  still 
be  eligible  for  army  service.  The  outfit  was  in 
New  Britain  back  from  action  for  a  rest. 

The  sergeant  never  praised  anyone  and  the 
cook  just  seemed  to  live  for  a  word  of  praise 
from  him.  In  the  safety  zone  behind  the  rim 
of  gaunt,  bomb-pocked  hills,  the  men  per- 
suaded the  cook  to  get  them  something  special 
for  breakfast  on  their  first  day  back. 

Somehow  he  scraped  together  materials  for 
hotcakes.  The  boys  said  they  were  wonderful. 
The  cook  paid  no  attention  to  them,  but  kept 
fluttering  around  the  sergeant  who  tucked 
huge  stacks  of  them  away,  and  didn't  say  a 
word.  The  cook  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
blurted,  "Sarge,  how's  them  hots?" 

The  cook  walked  on  air  all  day  after  the 
sergeant  grunted,  "They  ain't  as  round  as  they 
could  be."  — By  Arthur  J.  Larson 


BoTTan 


ciyoe  c*n& 
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Epitaph  to  a  I\'ag 

The  old  gray  mare  is  finished,  through, 
If  she  still  runs  it  is  as  glue. 
The  old  gray  mare — alas,  alack! — 
They  could  not  turn  her  mileage  back. 

— By  Don  Marshall 

Always  a  Politician 

The  night  was  rainy,  the  movie  at  the  post 
theater  was  an  old  one  and  the  galloping 
dominoes  were  stilled  until  another  payday 
rolled  around. 

So  it  was  that  a  bunch  of  draftees  were  sit- 
ting in  their  barracks'  room  one  evening 
"shooting  the  bull."  Talk  drifted  around  to 
civilian  days  and  the  jobs  each  had  left  to 
don  Uncle  Sam's  khaki. 

One  private  teed  off  on  the  "so-and-so's" 
who  gained  the  staying  favor  of  the  draft- 
boards  through  family  eminence  or  personal 
pull.  Naturally,  numerous  instances  of  such 
favoritism  in  the  cases  of  politicians'  sons 
were  cited  and  the  group  was  waxing  hot  and 
heavy  on  the  unfairness  of  it  all  when  a  voice 
from  the  rear  protestingly  stated,  "Well,  I'm 
a  politician's  son  and  I'm  here  in  the  army 
just  like  you  ordinary  guys!" 

The  gripers  turned  around  to  view  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  did  a  double-take  and  then 
chorused,  "Yes  sir,  captain!  !" 

Discretion 

There  was  a  bulldog  named  Caesar 

Saw  a  cat  and  thought  he  would  taesar; 

But  the  cat  was  too  fly 

And  scratched  out  an  eye, 
Now  Caesar  just  sees  her  and  flaesar. 

— Buster  Rothman 

Someone  Caught  Hell 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning  and  the  typical 
sad-sack  recruit  was  standing  by  the  barracks 
door  busily  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  gear  in  anticipation  of  the  rigid  inspection 
the  first  sergeant  had  warned  was  forthcoming. 

"Is  this  Company  B,  soldier?"  queried  a 
voice  from  his  rear. 

The  sad-sack  turned  and  looked  at  his  ques- 
tioner who  just  happened  to  sport  a  couple  of 
chickens  on  his  shoulders.  "That's  right,  sol- 
dier," replied  the  unseasoned  recruit,  "this  is 
Company  B." 

The  colonel  snorted,  "Do  you  know  who  I 
am.  soldier?" 

"Nope,  soldier,  I  never  laid  eyes  on  you  be- 
fore that  I  can  recollect  off-hand,"  replied  the 
sad-sack. 

"I  am  the  commanding  officer  of  this  regi- 
ment," grated  the  colonel,  "and  I  have  come 
to  inspect  this  company!" 

"Boyoboy!"  ejaculated  the  dopey  one.  "Are 
you  ever  gonna  catch  hell!  The  first  sergeant 
has  been  looking  for  you  all  morning!" 

—By  Marshall  K.  McClelland 

Unaccustomed  as  some  people  are  to  public 
speaking,  they  still  do. — By  A.  A.  Lattimer 
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Paul  Jones  has  been  a  leader  among  fine  whis- 
kies for  82  years.  Today,  it  is  made  in  the  same 
slow,  old-fashioned  way  —  to  make  your  drinks 
taste  especially  rich  and  hearty.  One  sip  will  re- 
veal why  Paul  Jones  is  first  of  all . . .  for  flavor! 

Fine  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  72V2%  grain 
neutral  spirits.  Frankfort  Distillers  Corp.,  New  York. 


Kicjht  on  the  beam... 

PLANK6D  SPAM 


HORMEL 

GOOD  POOD 


COLD  OR  HOT 
SPAM@HITS  THE  SPOT! 

Spam  il  a  registered  trademark  for  a  pur*  pork  product, 
packed  only  in  12  oz.  cant  by  Goo.  A.  Hormel  A  Co., 
Austin,  Minn. 


